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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
fiis own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
Dut no commission allowed at these very 
fow terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
by a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
far each. See address tag dn each num- 
@er, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name will 
4@rop from the list. Do the best you can 


for the best and cheapest weekly farm- | 


ers’ paper published. 








Her Majesty Victoria, Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
iand, and Empress of India, died January 
22 at Osborne on the Isle of Wight. Vic- 
toria ascended the throne June 28, 1837. 


Her long reign has been a prosperous one, | 


No ruler ever commanded so generally 
the respect of other nations or was more 
beloved by her people. Her loss to-day is 
mourned because the world lost not only 
a great queen, but also a good woman. 
‘The following testimony of her worth was 
most. beautifully stated by an American 
visitor many years ago: ‘‘Victoria is the 
most queenly woman and the most wom- 
anly queen.” 


INCONSISTENT OPPOSITION 
To the Grout Bill. 


“Should the Grout bill become an opera- 
tive law it means a loss to the stock in- 
dustry of the nation of at least $30,000,000 
annually,” said Secretary Martin of the 
National Live Stock convention held re- 
cently in Salt Lake City. According to 
official figures the production of oleomar- 
garine in the United States amounted to 
91,000,000 during the last fiscal year. About 
61 per cent of the material from which the 
oleomargarine was made came from beef 
cattle and hogs, accepting the statement 
of the oleo makers as to the origin of the 
ingredients as being true. This would 


give about 55,000,000 pounds of oleo oil and | 


meutral lard used in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine. If these substances had 
no value other than for manufacture into 
oleomargarine, their value for that pur- 
pose could not be one-tenth of Secretary 
Martin’s figures. Either he has widely 
overshot the mark as to the extent that 
eleomargarine adds to the value of cattle 
and hogs, or he is expecting, but for the 
enactment of the Grout bill, an enormous 
increase in the output of oleomargarine— 
an increase that will wipe out the dairy 
business and absolutely destroy the value 
of many times $30,000,000 worth of property 
now in use and drive thousands of dairy- 
men into cattle and hog raising. Should 
that result—and it is quite likely to if the 
Grout bill or similar legislation is not en- 
acted—is it not a reasonable supposition 
that individual cattle and hog raisers will 
find their profits greatly reduced through 
the increased competition? 

A WORD TO COTTON RAISERS.— 
Right here let us give the cotton raisers a 
cud to chew over. There has been devel- 
oped during the last few years a large de- 
mand for cottonseed meal, one of the by- 
products of the cotton raising business of 
the south. This demand is largely from 
dairymen because cottonseed meal is one 
of the most valuable foods they can use to 
make a balanced ration with corn and oth- 
er carbonaceous foods produced on the 
farms of the dairy states. To no other 
<class of farmers is cottonseed so valuable 
as to dairymen, and the demand for it by 
them will increase rapidly if they can con- 
tinue to do business. In the state of Iowa 
there are about 1,000,000 dairy cows. Sup- 
pose these were being fed an average of 
only one un nseed 
day. To Re Wage gt gene 

“ men of Iowa 
would have to send to the south fully $3,- 
000,000 annually, added to what might be 
bani in other states. 

@ oleomargarine business 

year less than 6,000,000 pounds Si beeeens 
seed oil, for which nut over $250,000 was 
paid. And yet the oleo makers have tried 
to array the cotton raisers and their rep- 
bill and the dairy eddics, sips crteoaes 13 
CONSISTENCY is not a conspicuous 
virtue of the opponents of the Grout bill 
“8 was markedly shown at that same live 
Stock convention at Salt Lake City. The 
next day, after Secretary Martin had lift- 
ed up his $30,000,000 howi, President Spring- 
er read an anti-shoddy resolution that had 
been adopted by the executive committee 
the night before. The resolution calls at 
tentio: 24 

m to the extensive use of cotton and 
shoddy in So-called “‘woolen’’ goods, and 
calls the attention of representatives in 
Congress to the fact, and asks them to 


provide and enact Such legislation as will 


Do our subscribers all understand that 
the RURAL WORLD is sent only for the 
time it is paid for? At our very low rates 
it is an imperative necessity to stop it 
when subscriptions expire. This rule ap- 
plies to rich and poor alike. If you want 

| to continue to receive its visits renew. 
|If you like the paper, your neighbors 
would like it, if acquainted with its mer- 
its as you are. Therefore try to induce 
as many of them as you can to joinina 
club. We do not like to stop the paper 
to any one, but if the tenewal is not 
made during the month named on the 
label pasted on your paper with your 
name, you will not get it the succeeding 
month. Thus if the label reads John 
Smith, Dec., 1900, and he has not renewed 
by the end of December, he will not get 
the issues for January, 1901. If he wants 
| them he should promptly remit for them. 
|The present issue is sent to some whose 
| terms have expired, but it will be the 
| last sent until renewals are received. 

| 
| prevent fraud in marketing the manufac- 
| tured article as wholly of wool. A com- 


|mittee was appointed to investigate these 
| conditions and present them to Washing- 











| Remarkable, wasn’t it, that people who 
are so antagonistic to efforts made to pre- 
| vent the mixing of steer fat, hog fat, cot- 
| tonseed oil and many other substances to- 
| gether so that the mixture may be sold as 
butter, should object to cotton being 
|mixed with wool and the goods sold as 
| wholly of wool. 

Another resolution “condemned Secre- 
|}tary James Wilson, of the Agricultural 
| Department, for allowing himself to be 
} used by the Dairymen’s Union to lend his 
| official influence toward securing passage 
{through the Senate of the abominable 
| Grout bill.” 

| How terribly condemned Secretary James 
Wilson must feel! 


MISSOURI SENATORS 
Asked to Vote for Grout Bill. 


The action of the Missouri State Dairy 
| Association at the recent annual conven- 
tion in asking by a resolution unanimous- 
lly adopted that Senators Cockrell and 
| Vest of Missouri give their support to the 
| Grout bill now before the Senate, was sup- 
plemented last week by the St. Louis But- 
ter Dealers’ Association. At a meeting of 
| that organization F. W. Brockman offered 
| the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That we request the Senators 
from Missouri to vote for and do all they 
;}can to secure the passage of the Grout 
| bin. 


PROTECT THE 


FRUIT. 

There will be found on the eighth page 
of this issue a bill that is before the Mis- 
souri Legislature, which should have the 
attention of all residents of the state who 
are interested in fruit culture. It is a 
bill the purpose of which is to prevent 
the introduction of dangerous insects and 
infectious fungoid diseases. The State 
Horticultural Society is urging the pas- 
sage of the bill. Secretary L. A. Good- 
man writes: 

“This is the more important because a 
certain Trust Co. in Tennessee is offering 
to sell a lot of nursery stock at from 
one-third to one-fourth of the regular 
prices. Some of this stock is advertised 
as “‘scaly,’”’ and is to be sold “without 
guarantee.’”” A warning to everyone in the 
state seems necessary, especially to those 
who do not know the danger of such 
stock. To those who know the danger it 
is not necessary to issue any warning. All 
other states about us have a law of this 
kind, but Missouri may be the dumping 
ground for this kind of stock, unless some 
law is passed demanding a certificate from 
the State Entomologist before it can be 
shipped into our state.”’ 


HOW WOULD YOU ANSWER? 


It would be interesting and instructive 
if dairymen and other readers of the RU- 
RAL WORLD would put themselves 
through the same examination that the 
contestants for the prizes offered at the 
Missouri Dairy meeting were put through. 
The questions propounded are given on 
page two of this issue. We will be pleased 
to publish such answers to these as others 
would give. Doubtless most of our read- 
ers think they could readily have an- 
swered the questions correctly. Suppose 
you had been one of the contestants. 
What answers would you have given on 
the spur of the moment? Would you have 
given the answers that you would, after 
a few days of thinking and investigation? 
The questions are all very simple and 
practical and the correct answers to them 
should be on every dairyman’s tongue’s 
end. Reader, test yourself on these and 
send us what you think are correct an- 
swers, 

Some such method as this is necessary 
to enable one to determine how much, or 
rather how little, he really does know 
about his business. Let us use the col- 
umns of the RURAL WORLD as a means 
|0f finding out the very important fact, 
|mamely, that for the most part, our farm- 
| ing knowledge is far from being as exact 
Sag Positive as it ought to be. We must 
;mot only know, but also know that we 
know. Let us have a series of answers to 
the dairy questions. 





A FAVORABLE REPORT ON THE 
GROUT BILL. 


On Saturday, January 26, Senator Proc- 
tor of Vermont, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, presented to 
the Senate a favorable report of the com- 
mittee on the Grout oleomargarine bill. 
The majority in their report say: 

“The bill appears to be unanimously de- 
sired by the farmers of the country who 
are engaged in dairying, and has the earn- 
est approval of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Your committee has listened with 
interest to the reports of the live stock 
interests and the cotton-seed oil manu- 
facturers, and is unable to see in this 
measure anything that can greatly injure 
either.” 

Senators Heitfeld of Idaho, Money of 
Mississippi and Bate of Tennessee, pre- 
sented a minority report, in which they 
argue that oleomargarine is a legitimate 
article of commerce; that most of the 
frauds in connection with the oleomar- 
garine trade are committed by the retail 
dealers; that the object of the pending bill 
is to prevent competition between two 
home industries by building up one and 
destroying the other; that the bill is class 
legislation of the most dangerous char- 
acter, and that it is not demanded by 
any economic conditions. 

Referring to the majority report, the 
desire for the passage of this bill should 
not, by inference, have been limited to 
farmers engaged in dairying. We ques- 
tion if there was ever a bill before Con- 
gress that was more nearly unanimously 
desired by all classes of people than this 
Grout bill. It is true, the dairymen have 
been in the fore front of the fight for its 
passage, because they are the most di- 
rectly and deeply interesteg@ class, and 
whether it be true or not, as the minority 
of the committee states, that the object 
of the pending bill is to prevent compe- 
tition between two home industries by 
building up one and destroying the other, 
the dairymen have staring them in the 
face this hard fact: Unless the fraudu- 
lent sale of imitation butter substances, 
whether by retailers or others, be stopped, 
the butter-making industry will languish 
and butter dairymen will be obliged to 
sacrifice the millions of dollars they have 
in dairy stock and equipment and be- 
come competitors of the cattle feeders, 
hog raisers and cotton farmers. The pros- 
pect of such “economic conditions’ would 
seem to demand the passage of the Grout 
bill. As we have shown in these columns, 
the dairy industry as the principal source 
of calves for feeders, is of almost incal- 
culable benefit to the beef cattle industry 
outside of the range country, and it will 
not be many years before the cattlemen 
of those sections will be looking to the 
dairy states for grazing stock. Because 
of this, it is far more important to the 
beef cattle men that the dairy business 
be protected from the fraudulent compe- 
tition of oleomargarine than that the lat- 
ter should flourish. We have also shown 
that the dairyman as a buyer of cotton- 
seed meal is of vastly more importance 
to the cotton raiser of the South than is 
the maker of oleomargarine as a user of 
cottonseed oil. 

But the consumers comprise the great 
class; what of their interests? The oleo 
makers pretend to stand in defense of 
these to furnish a cheap substitute for 
butter. It is only necessary to refer to 
the minority report referred to above 
to prove to any sensible mind that oleo 
as now put on the market is sold (by the 
retailers) for butter and consequently for 
butter prices, or for just enough below to 
catch the trade. People who want to eat 
butter desire the passage of the Grout bill. 
Those who want to’ eat oleo will be able to 
get it if the bill is passed, for one-half 
the price they pay now. The passage of 
this bill is, then, in the interest of con- 
sumers of both butter and oleo. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the bill 
will pass, and to that end let everybody 
who is opposed to fraud lend their aid by 
writing to their senators at once and urge 
its passage. 


THE RURAL WORLD, JAN. 16, 1901. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Let me look 
over the issue above noted. I may not 
agree exactly with the editor in his re- 
marks directed to Louis Wehrman. We 
sow timothy and clover in our permanent 
pasture plan, and put in lots of blue 
grass seed with it, as a good blue grass 
pasture is not made in a year and we need 
the coarser growing grasses and clovers 
until the blue grass gets a hold. The ed- 
itor suggests a very good combination in 
his closing paragraph. I do like the red- 
top and the orchard grass. I know of 
tufts of the latter that are 40 years old. Be 
sure to get imported Engutsh perennial rye 
grass seed, the domestic English blue 
grass is not nearly so good. 

I wish Geo. W. Brown could be at my 
house a day or so right now and I would 
show him that the fields of wheat seeded 
with disc drill are inferior by from 20-to 65 
per cent to those put in with hoe drill. The 
hoe drill wheat did not “spew out’ by the 
frost one-halfas badly as that by ‘the 
other implement. Like Mr. Brown, we do 
not believe in turning the top soil down 
very deep. , : 

Bro. Heaton doesn’t like skunk trappers 
any better than I do, and if I catch one 
on the farm I will prosecute him to the 
end of the law. Protect the skunk. 

Your “Advanced Farming,” Mr. Editor; 
we had a talk on that at one of our insti- 
tutes; the speaker was 84 years old, and he 
had grown up from the pioneer Stage to 
our present attainments. When he sat 





down the question was asked, “If we were 


to know that all industrial improvement 
stopped with the last day of the nine- 
teenth century, shouldy'we not feel con- 
tent?” There was no attempt at answer. 

Friend Gillespie, in “Driftwood,’”’ pre- 
sents some facts worth more than passing 
notice. 

Prof, Otis, page 18, im speaking of the 
“Unbeliever in balanced rations,’’ paints 
the portrait of a neighbor of mine who to- 
day, thermometer 16 degrees, sent his man 
3% miles to crush a load, 22 bushels, of ear 
corn on a sweep crusher, while he went 
with horse and buggy three miles to get a 
whole bag, 50 pounds, of bran to mix up 
with it. He has no clover hay, just corn 
fodder, crushed corn and a bag of bran to 
make a balanced ration, and the bran 


‘must last four cows a week. 


Judge Miller, page 19, writes of the Miss- 
ing Link apple. I have seen it, and want 
to ask if the Judge has ever seen the 
seedless or ‘‘no core” apple? This apple 
has neither core nor seeds. It is a fall ap- 
ple, and of little value excepting that it is 
an annual bearer. In my own article, 
“Poultry Humbug,’’ page 22, line 32, where 
it reads ‘‘well mated, breeds,” it should 
read “birds” for ‘“‘breeds.’” I don’t want 
friend Hamilton, page’24, to take my ex- 
perience with artichokes as conclusive evi- 
dence that they are of no value. If there 
is any place in the world wnere hogs never 
go hungry for a single hour, it is right 
here in Brown Co., O. They may be eaten 
where hogs do not have troughs full of 
feed always ready. 

By the way, I spoke of mine being so 
small this year. A neighbor got a peck 
last spring from my little boy; they were 
planted and carefully attended, and he 
says he has them weighing over two 
pounds. Mine were néarly that large last 
year, but this year none are as large as 
pullet’s eggs; so I concluded that it takes 
cultivation to make artichokes as well as 
other crops. 

The ‘‘Horseman,” page 23, writes of dan- 
ger in millet hay. Twenty years ago sev- 
eral men from near heré moved 50 miles 
east ina section where there was no grass 
grown. They grew 
result was that several valuable animals 
died; horses wintered on oats or fodder did 
not die, and all losses stopped when they 
quit raising millet. 

At one institute I attended this winter 
the people were enthusiastic in their 
praise of rape for hogs, sheep and cattle. 
It was a fertile section, and as the ones 
who spoke about rape were up-to-date 
farmers I am sure that it is worthy of 
trial in most parts of the country. It sure- 
ly would have proved valuable here wien 
pastures failed so under the drying winds 
of September and October. Come on, now, 
Bro. Tilling, we want you to tell us why 
you will “lose no more time with cowpeas, 
artichokes, crimson clover, soy beans, 
rape,’’ etc. Your experience will be of 
benefit to all of us. I won’t give up the 
soy bean and crimson clover for awhile, 
although they have not paid me as yet; 
the cowpea and I are good friends, and 
where clover cannot be fully 


ARKANSAS JOTTINGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is a long 
time since Arkansas Jottings intruded on 
your space. My mind has been fully occu- 
pied by matters foreign to farm corre- 
spondence. Last spring I bought a saw- 
mill, and in running it I found success in 
that line depended as much upon personal 
supervision as in farming. I started, 
knowing nothing about the business, and 
depended on men who pretended to know, 
but I soon learned that the “hired man” 
in saw-milling differed in no way from the 
same individual on a farm. That I have 
been a very busy man goes without say- 
ing. We are laid up now, as the roads are 
too soft for log hauling. 

FRUIT.—I spent Christmas week visit- 
ing a son at Springfield, Mo. The longer 
I live the more I am convinced that few 
men make the most of their opportunities, 
While at Springfield I went over the city 
and its suburbs, and I was surprised at 
the almost total absence of fruit trees, 
Springfield is located on one of the high- 
est poinfs of the Ozark country, and 
ought to be an ideal situation for fruit of 
all kinds. 

SHEEP.—I noticed that blue grass was 
everywhere, This and the hilly, rocky na- 
ture of the country would suggest that 
sheep would be just the stock for that re- 
gion; but my son told me that no sheep 
to speak of were kept there. I saw teams 
loaded with Black Jack oak wood that had 
come from distances up to ten miles, over 
roads that made one-half cord a heavy 
load. One good sheep would be worth as 
much as that load of wood. But so goes 
the world. 

POULTRY.—They have the largest egg 
and poultry emporium in the state. A 
man from Harrison, Ark., was unloading a 
load of eggs that he had hauled a dis- 
tance of 80 miles. They were packed loose- 
ly in straw, a layer of straw, and a layer 
of eggs alternately. 

HORSES.—I went to all of the sale sta- 
bles and private boarding stables, expect- 
ing to see some fine horses. Well, I did 
not find any, I had a purpose in visiting 


"| thé stables.” IT havé"a fiofsé sired by a 


brother to Walnut Boy. His dam was by 
a thoroughbred, out of a nice mare of no 
breeding. He is a bright bay, black points, 
15%, with beautiful head and neck, and a 
body and legs to match. I was curious to 
know if I could get a match for him. 
Well, I didn’t. Some horses had the head, 
but a ewe neck; others had the neck, with 
a Roman nose; others sported a nice head 
and neck, but were cow-hocked; in fine, I 
did not find a match for “‘George.’”’ Mr. 
Crowthers has Black Wilkes, a black stal- 
lion, but he has a blaze face, supplement- 
ed by a big white patch on his left cheek. 
He was the only horse I saw worth no- 
ticing. No wonder that the supply of 
really fine horses is short. Breeders have 
been bending all their energies to the pro- 
duction of speed. 

A STOCK PEA THRESHER.—Why can- 
not we have a machine to thresh stock 
peas? I will give my ideas of what is 





grown I consider them the most valuable 

forage and fertilizing plant known to ag- 

riculturists. c. D. LYON, 
Ohio. 


A NORTH DAKOTA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are so 
astonished at some things that are trans- 
piring in this strange country, that we 
must tell you about them. New Year's 
day our horses remained out on the field 
and meadows till nearly night, and half 
fearing they might not come in at night 
the head of the family went three-quarters 
of a mile for them. He had on no extra 
wraps—just his house garb, gloves and 
cap. After returning with the horses he 
did all his chores, drawing water—with- 
out gloves—for nine horses and a cow, 
never suffering especially with cold. We 
knew it was very cold, for our thermom- 
eter had frozen up, and on going to town 
on the third, found it had been 48 degrees 
below zero on New Year’s Day. 

We are still having cold weather, and 
our horses persist in staying on the range, 
though when they are driven up, they are 
well watered, fed and curried. Why, it is 
scarcely costing anything to winter them. 
We don’t doubt in the least, what we are 
told here, that horses turned out in the 
fall and let go till spring, come in in fine 
shape. Ours are fat, and I suppose would 
never come in if we didn’t go for them. 

Our hens are laying nicely for such cold 
weather. Eggs are 20 cents a dozen. Our 
turkeys were late hatching and conse- 
quently small at Thanksgiving, but we 
realized nearly $4 from four turkeys.. That 
pays better than chicken raising. 

House plants are looking well and 
blooming. This is the warmest day we’ve 
had for over a week, just 15 degrees be- 
low zero early this morning, and really 
it doesn’t seem so cold as it did in Mis- 
souri when 15 degrees above zero. There 
is a vast difference in a cold, dry at- 
mosphere and a cold, damp atmosphere. 
We are perfectly free from colds, and 
never hear people cough or sneeze, for 
the simple reason that few take cold in a 
dry climate where the cold isn’t so pene- 
trating. NANCY. 

Bottineau Co., N. D. 


A STODDARD CO., MO., reader says: 
I am greatly attached to. the RURAL 
WORLD because it gives me advanced 
ideas on those things from which must 
come my ‘‘bread and butter.” It is a hard 
matter to get some farmers to subscribe 
for any agricultural paper, but they will 





take political papers and read politics. 
, M. 8. MAGEE. 


ded: We have here a pea huller which 
hulls or shells the peas after they are 
gathered from the vines. The hulling ma- 
chinery is composed of a wooden cylinder 
and concave. Into these are driven round 
steel teeth one-fourth inch in diameter 
and two inches long, and so spaced that a 
pea will pass through the teeth without 
being crushed. We used to thresh buck- 
wheat by removing the cylinder and sub- 
stituting a board. This plan might be 
tried. However, I think that the best way 
to do is to make a special cylinder and 
concave for an ordinary threshing ma- 
chine, and insert the teeth wide enough 
apart so they will not touch by three- 
eighths or possibly one-half inch. I think 
a machine to thresh the peas directly from 
the vines can be easily made. As Mr. Mor- 
ris is an extensive grower of peas and soy 
beans, why could he not get some 
threshing machine manufacturer to make 
a special cylinder and concave as indi- 
cated? Irepeat: The thing can be done. 
A SUGGESTION.—A young man from 
southeast Missouri came down here last 
summer, put up a house, etc. A short time 
since he went back and brought a car load 
of heifers, and young bull, about half 
breed Herefords. I told him if he will use 
ordinary care and judgment, his invest- 
ment would beat a bank. 
WM. MANNING. 
Woodruff Co., Ark. 


COW PHA THRBESHING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a recent 
issue Mr. Lurbon inquires how to thresh 
cow peas, giving his experience with the 
common grain thresher. In this vicinity 
we raise a great many whippoorwill peas, 
and almost all of the threshing is done 
by grain threshers. 

The speed of the cylinder must be re- 
duced by replacing the drive pulley with 
a larger one. Then the pulley on the op- 
posite end of the cylinder shaft must be 
enlarged accordingly to give the fan 
and agitator their regular speed as near 
as possible. 

Take out all the concave except the 
back section, and replace with blank con- 
cave or good oak boards, and you have a 
first-class pea huller. We use a fourteen- 
inch pulley in place of the regular drive 
pulley, then regulate the speed of the en- 
gine to give the desired results. This 
does not thresh the peas quite as fast as 
the regular feed huller, but does just as 

ALBERT ROBERTSON. 
large acreage of cow peas 
grown in Boone County, and experience 


has doubtless developed the foregoing 
method and proven its efficacy. The sug- 





gestion 1 be of much value to many 
who are inquiring how to thresh cow peas. 


INTERESTING MEETINGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Nebraska 
State Board of Agriculture, the Stock 
Breeders’ Association, the Horticultural 
Association and the State Poultry Associ- 
ation held their meetings recently at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. The display of fruit was 
good. The Chicken and Pet Stock Show 
was held in a large and commodius hall 
and had an excellent display and large 
number of exhibits. 

At the opening meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture, Chancellor An- 
drews of the State University made the 
address of welcome. During his talk he 
called attention to the state institutions 
where our young men were receiving the 
training necessary for laying the founda- 
tion for a successful career on the farm. 
He said the young farmer, like the me- 
chanic, must have the necessary equip- 
ment with which to work, and so the ex- 
periment station has had to have the 
necessary land, stock, implements, etc. 
These take money, but it is eventually re- 
turned to the state by its more intelligent 
citizenship. This is seen more directly as 
the student leaves the University and 
goes on the farm. 

President 8. C. Bassett, in the name of 
the association, responded to the address 
of welcome and thanked the Chancellor 
for his cordial welcome and fine address, 
He then called attention to the well-built 
and hand dations for the 
students of the University as compared 
with those of some otherStates. Mr.Bassett 
noted with emphasis the change that is 
going on in regard to the method of con- 
ducting our common schools, looking to 
the teaching of elementary principles of 
agriculture in our common schools, most 
generally termed “Nature Study.” The 
desire for a higher education among farm- 
ing communities may be noted by the 
yearly increase of students in our Uni- 
versity, there being at present 2,500 in at- 
tendance. 

The report of Secretary R. W. Furnas 
called attention to a vital fact by saying 
that “agriculture, both national and 
state, is annually taking a higher and 
more important position as a weaith- 
factor, demanding more careful and con- 
siderate attention and action from con- 
gress and legislatures for its aid and en- 
couragement. The old haphazard mode 
of farming does not pay from any stand- 
point, and add to the wealth of the state. 
Only the latest improved modes pay, and 
the masses desire to know of these.” 

The other asscciations were equally 
well attended and interesting, the mem- 
bers taking a lively interest in the dis- 
cussion, apparently with profit. 

The sentiment expressed by the papers 
read and the discussions following them 
showed the trend of the minds of the 
members, leading, if not forcing, them 
toward the need of educational develop- 
ment in their respective departments of 
agricultural work. The State Board urges 
the improvement of the land that better 
yields may be obtained. The Improved 
Stock and Swine Breeders’ Association de- 
clare for better stock, which will mean 
better values and more cash for the farm. 
The Horticulturists think that there is 
much room for improvement in selecting 
fruit trees, vines, etc., better adapted to 
the nature of our climate. As for the 
“chicken men,”’ they feel pretty well up 
the “ladder,” but are not content to re- 
main there. Their watchword is ‘For- 
ward and Upward.” 

The following resolutions were adopted: 
That the State Board urge the Legisla- 
ture to pass the bill protecting the but- 
ter interests in the state. 
That the Board ask that Nature Study 
and like topics be introduced into the 
primary grades of our schools. 
That the committee appointed to look 
after the bill for the protection of the 
birds and game of the state, advise that 
it be altered so as to prohibit the killing 
of grouse, quail and prairie chickens for 
a term of five years, and to forbid the 
shipping of game or fish out of the state. 
A resolution was adopted favoring an 
agricultural exhibit, commensurate with 
the interest of the state, at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition. A representative from 
Buffalo gave a brief description of the 
grounds, surrounding attractions, and re- 
quested that the State of Nebraska make 
an exhibit of its agricultural products. 

. JOHN BETHUNE. 
Lancaster Co., Neb. 





A FARMER'S CONFESSION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Every day I 
feel the need of a better knowledge of 


my business—farming. However, I am 
raising hogs at a good profit, yet I could 
no more score a hog than I could make 
@ Woman's dress. I am also raising cattle 
and have, so my neighbors say, a fine 
bunch of cows and the best bull in the 
country; yet I know no more about the 
good points in cattle than I do in hogs. 
While I may be considered a good farmer, 
I know I am going it half blind. What 
I most desire now to do is to take the 
winter course in agriculture at Columbia, 
but I cannot think of leaving my wife 
and stock behind, and cannot take them 
along. I began with a bunch of pigs, far- 
rowed November 1, 1899, with corn, bran 
and ship, but took them along slowly, 
weighed them every ten days, changing 
the feed to determine the best ration, and 
at eleven months old I sold them at $3.75 
per hundred, and on balancing ac- 
counts found I had doubled my money. 
My sows are common and no two alike 
in form, but they have withstood the 





cholera, and I desired to keep them if I 
could afford to do so, I purchased a thor- 


oughbred boar in the meantime, and the 
second litter came in May, with which I 
pursued another course, They ran on peas 
during the month of August, and did 
splendidly. I then took them at a more 
rapid gait than the first, feeding ship, 
bran and corn. Ship cost me @ cents, 
bran 50 cents per 100 pounds, and corn 2% 
cents per bushel. I bought all the feed. 
The bunch sold for $4.40 per cwt. at eight 
months, and lacked a bit of averaging 200 
pounds. I more than doubled my money 
on this lot. I have nine sows (not gilts) 
due to farrow in this month. I have a 
good hog house, plenty of artichokes and 
pure water, and I never saw sows look 
better. I have 15 five-month old pigs in 
that artichoke patch also, and they are 
making the same gain that the May pigs 
did. I shall raise two litters per year, to 
be farrowed last of January and of July, 
and will try to have them ready for sale 
at eight months. By so doing I will have 
but one bunch of hogs on hand at a 
time; that is, wean pigs at two months 
old, being just the time of selling the 
eight-month old lot. Now, without I have 
loss by disease, and if I can sell at three 
and three-quarters per hundred, I will buy 
all the feed and double my money every 
six months; and I don’t intend to have 
much loss by disease. 

Think of making money in this wise 
without a sufficient knowledge to be able 
to score a hog. But I propose to learn 
these things, and in a hurry, too, in some 
way or other, and the same as to cattle. 
I have 20 cows which should have calves 
this year, and I propose to get some 
knowledge of my business. 

Think of a merchant who would under- 
take to meet competition with no more 
knowledge of the quality of goods than 
I have of hogs or cattle; or a lawyer, 
school teacher, preacher, miller, banker, 
editor, etc., etc.? What would be the re- 
sult? I am merely chatting with my 
neighbor readers of the RURAL WORLD, 
and while so doing, try to give some hints 
in way of facts which may bear good 
fruit. I have not thought it necessary to 
sive the details of how I fed the feed to 
the pigs or as to amounts of different 
feed stuff, feeling it would be an old story 
to the RURAL WORLD readers. How- 
ever, if the editor or readers desire it, I 
will gladly do so, as I have gotten so 
very much information from reading such 
in the agricultural papers. FARMER, 

Barry Co., Mo. 

We are sure the readers will be glad to 
have “Farmer's” methods in detail.—Ed- 
itor. 


AN ALABAMA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Altogether 
we have had a fairly prosperous year. 
Excessive rains in the spring damaged 
crops considerably. Watermelons suf- 
fered the most, and were a very short 
crop. The yield of corn is a little below 
the average. Sweet potatoes are good, 
but prices low. The range has been good 
and stock is doing well. A good crop of 
mast has given the hogs a good chance. 
So the farmers, as a rule, have reason to 
thank God and taks courage. 

Now a little personal experience and I 
will stop, like grandfather’s clock, if you 
Say sv. I came down here two years ago 
broken in health and thoroughly discour- 
aged. I found the climate all that could 
be desired. It is all right. The weak are 
made strong. Now at nearly 60 years 
old, I feel only 30, and enjoy better health 
than I have for years. 

This section was described to me by a 
friend that had some wild land here, as 
the veritable ‘(Garden of Eden,”’ where a 
little tickling of the soil would produce 
prodigious yields. My experience has not 
been as rosy as his picture. As soon as I 
arrived here I went to work clearing, got 
up a small house and have made one crop. 
I started out to know what everything 
cost me, and here are a few results: 

I planted two barrels of Irish potatoes 
the middle of February on 160x180 feet, 
using 1,000 pounds of fertilizer. I put in 
12% days’ work and sold 22 barrels the 
middle of May for $50.60. The seed cost 
$8.70; fertilizer, $9.45; labor, $12.50; total, 
$80.65; the profit being $19.95. I should have 
made 30 barrels instead of 22. I planted 
one-half bushel snap beans March 3; 20 
rows 175 feet, and 22 rows 200 feet long. I 
used 425 pounds of fertilizer, put in 8 days 
planting and cultivating, and sold between 
the 4th and l4th of May 30 bushels for 
$37.44. Cost of seed, $3.25; fertilizer, $4.05; 
labor, $8; picking, $2.90; total, $18.24, mak- 
in a profit of $19.24. This was a fair aver- 
age crop. The same land without further 
fertilizing was put into sweet potatoés. 
Two or three crops can be raised here any 
season. There are great possibilities for 
this county when northern thrift, enter- 
prise and capital are put in here. The 
mistake I made and many others have 
made is to try to do too much with very 
little capital, and without knowing the 
conditions to be met. To make a good 
success here a man should have enough 
at the start to Keep him over the second 
season before he begins to depend upon 
his farm. Newly cleared land will not 
produce as it does in the north, and only 
after heavy fertilizing and two years of 
cultivation’ can good crops be expected. 
Mr, Editor, this is my first effort as a cor- 
respondent for years. I used to wield the 
pen occasionally in notes of travel and 
observation in foreign lands, but have al- 
lowed my pen to grow rusty. If you con- 
sider this worthy a place in your valued 
paper I may comeagain. L. BE. PAGE. 

Baldwin Co., Ala, 

We and the readers of the RURAL 





WORLD will be pleased to hear occasion- 
ally from Mr. Page. 
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CALDWELL COUNTY, MO., CHEESE. 





Caldwell county now ranks as the larg- 
est cheese producing county in Missouri. 
It has a number of factories and the 
farmers received during the year $46,000 
for their milk. The output of the factories 
was 500,000 pounds of cheese which, by the 
way, was more than the entire state of 
lowa produced.—Richmond Missourian. 

The “Missourian” is in error in its last 
statement as to the amount of cheese pro- 
duced in Iowa. The Dairy Commissioner 
of that state reports 4,212,432 pounds of 
cheese produced last year. But 500,000 
pounds, the amount produced in Caldwell 
county, is nearly twice as much as was 
produced in any one Iowa county. 


— 
SKIM MILK CALVES. 





As a sort of eye-opener to those who 
think the only way to raise calves is to let 
the dams raise them, we present on this 
page pictures of three groups of calves 
that are illustrations of as many differ- 
ent methods of raising calves. These cuts 
appear in “Dairying in Kansas,”” the re- 
port lately issued by the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. We will in a later 
issue present a statement of the experi- 
ment in which these calves figured and 
how it cost $3.42 per 100 pounds of gain on 
the skim milk calves and $4.41 pounds of 
gain on those raised with the dams, and 
also the directions given for raising skim 
milk calves. 

This matter of raising calves is import- 
ant. Our Vernon Co., Mo., correspondent, 
Mr. Bird, advocates, in this issue, letting 
the calves suck. While we know from ex- 
perience that, as Mr. Bird says, the calf 
ean do its own milking easier than we 
coula, and that it is nature’s way for the 
calf to get its food by sucking the dam, 
there are serious objections to letting na- 
ture have her way in this particular, the 
chief of which is that the way is too 
costly. But we will discuss that later. 


THE HOLDEN, MO., CREAMERY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Following is 
from the annual report of our creamery 
for 1900: 

Total amount milk received, 3,013,390 
pounds; increase in receipts over 1899, i,- 
097,355; butter made, 122,686 pounds; 
pounds butter fat, 122,646.65; average price 
paid per pound for fat (net), 19.36c; aver- 
age price paid per cwt. for milk, 77.6c; net 
sales of butter, $25,709.51; net sales of 
cream, $3,921.85; total business of 1900, $30,- 
162.61; paid for butter fat, $23,380.94. 

The company has paid out in the com- 
munity for expenses, butter fat, etc., $28,- 
000. 

We will put in a separating station this 
spring and enlarge the capacity of the 
home plant. The present business is very 
encouraging and the prospects are for a 
large increase in business over 1900. The 
farmers are hoping for the passage of the 
Grout bill in the Senate. 

W. 8. DILLE, Manager. 

Holden, Mo. 

If those who have doubts concerning the 
possibilities of the creamery business in 
Missouri will read, consider and digest 
the foregoing statement they will get new 
light. And the Holden creamery is not 
the only one in Missouri that is doing 
well. .We commented last week on the 
closing of the last creamery in Cape Gir- 
ardeau county and presented some fig- 
ures to show what would be the result to 
the farmers of that county if they had 
six creameries in the county, each hand- 
ling 10,000 pounds of milk daily and pay- 
ing therefor 70 cents per cwt. It will be 
noted that the Holden creamery paid 77.6c 
per cwt., and paid out $28,000 during the 
year. 

Let us hear from other creameries. 





DUCHESS 0087. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It was on a 
fine May afternoon that a great stockman 
was showing me over his beautiful farm 
and through his large barns. As we pass- 
ed down the rows of high bred Jersey 
cows, nearly a hundred in number, wait- 
ing to be milked, he was telling me some- 
thing about the history of each of his fa- 
vorites. Near the end of the alley was an 
empty box stall, and as my friend paused 
in front of it, he said: 

“Perhaps you will deem me sentimental 
when I tell you that I will never allow 
another cow to stand in that stall. For 
1€ years it was occupied by The Duchess, 
No. 0087, the best and most profitable ani- 
mal that I ever owned. After supper I 
will tell you her history.” 

That night he pointed to a fine painting 
of a Jersey cow which hung among a 
dozen others on the walls. Then he said: 

“Now, I will tell you a story which has 
the merit of being a true one, and you 
will not think it strange that I keep that 
empty stall in my barn. 

“That is a painting of The Duchess, 
No. 0087. She was the most docile animal 
I ever saw and I sold over $3,000 worth of 
calves from her. 

“You know that I came here from New 
York over 20 years ago, and The Duchess, 
then a 16-months-old heifer, was one of 
a car load of young cattle that I had 
bought to stock my new farm. She was a 
beauty and very gentle, so we had allow- 
ed her the freedom of the orchard and 
yard several days before we finally loaded 
all our stock into cars and started for 
this place. The cattle, of course, went on 
a freight train in charge of my nephew, 
while with my family I went on by the 
fast express. 

“I was sick when we started from New 
York and when we arrived at our destina- 
tion I was carried insensible to the house, 
where I lay for weeks between life and 
death, and it was nearly three months 
before I was allowed to sit up and talk 
business. Naturally, my first questions 
were about the favorites in my herd, and 
when I asked my nephew about The 
Duchess I saw that something was wrong 


HOOD FARM 
Calf Scour Cure 


Cures Scours, Diarrhceea, Cholera and 
Indigestion. Cleans Out and Disinfects the 
Stomach and Has a Soothing, Tonic Effect. 
Has cured the most severe cases. Price $1. 
Or, by express paid to any railroad ex- 
press point in the U. 8., $1.25. On orders 
amounting to $5, we prepay express. We 
shall be pleased to answer all inquiries 
—. to poy Nee dairy cows and swine. 

as ve ta Treated 
with Hood Farm Calf phone Bg de have 
lost every calf affected with the disease 
when that preparation was not at hand.” 
D. B. Dory, Cashier First National Bank 








with her by the very expression of his 
face. 

“He told*me that she had been lost on 
the way from New York. At A-—— he 
was in the car and all was right; at B—., 
40 miles farther on, he again went to the 
car, found the door open, the other cat- 
tle all right, but The Duchess gone. The 
track walkers and section hands along the 
route made diligent inquiry for her as 
soon as the loss was reported, but she 
had net been heard of, and it was sup- 
posed that she had fallen Into a large 
stream and had been washed away. 

“A few weeks after I learned of my 
loss I had to go back to my old home on 
business and I took my 7-year-old daugh- 
ter with me. We were between the two 
points where the heifer had been lost, and 
as the little girl looked out of the car 
window she startled all the passengers in 
the car by shouting: 

**Look, look; yonder’s The Duchess in 
that field. I know that it's her.’ 

“I looked and saw an animal that did 
greatly resemble our missing one. The 
little girl insisted that she could not be 
mistaken and at the next stop we got off 
the train and with horse and buggy made 
our way back to the farm, where I sup- 
posed we would be doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

“The owner of the farm told me that the 
heifer in question had been found upon the 
highway in front of his house two days 
after ours was lost; that he had turned 
her into his field and in due course of 
time had advertised her as a stray, and 
that she was to be sold by the constable in 
two days. 

“Judge of my surprise on reaching the 
field, when I tell you that I found the 
heifer to be none other than The Duchess, 
and in as fine condition as if on my farm 
at home. I had no trouble in proving her 
to be my property, and after paying 
charges arranged to have her shipped, by 
express this time, to her destination. 
“Now for the end of my story. Two 
days after her arrival at home she gave 
us a fine heifer calf. She lived to be 18 
years old and she never missed a feed 
from sickness during the time I owned 
her. She seemed perfectly well one Octo- 
ber night and the next morning was found 
stiff in her stall; she had died without a 
struggle. 

“Since you have heard her story, you 
do not wonder that I say that I will never 
allow another cow to stand in the stall 
where for 16 years stood The Duchess, 


0087.”" Cc. D. LYON. 
LET THE CALF DO THE MILKING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The bleat of 
the new born calf will soon be heard in 
the land and how to raise it best will be 
the puzzle of the owner. We raised one 
by hand and concluded after that experi- 
ence that the calf could do its own milk- 
ing easier than we could. Besides, that 
being nature’s way, we thought it best. 
In sucking, the calf mixes with the milk 
the necessary amount of saliva from the 
mouth to aid in digesting it, which it 
would not get when gulping it down in a 
few swallows. Then the first part of the 
milk drawn from the cow’s udder does not 
have as much butter fat in it as does the 
last part, and we are careful to have the 
calf suck about the same amount from 
each teat, thus letting him separate the 
skim milk from the cream to a certain ex- 
tent. 

One person can watch half a dozen 
calves at a time and see that they do their 
work properly. The amount of milk that 
each calf should have can easily be deter- 
mined by watchful experience. 

But milk alone is not all that a calf 
should have. Very young calves will eat 
hay and fodder. Not very much, but 
some, and that some they ought to have. 
And then, when grass comes, they should 
be allowed all the grass and pure water 
they want. A calf kept in a dry lot dur- 
ing the hot, dry days of spring and sum- 
mer ought to have all the milk that two 
cows can give. Cc. A. BIRD. 
Vernon Co., Mo. 





CATTLE FOR MILK PRODUCTION. 





(From a paper by Prof. Thomas Shaw, 
read at the Minnesota Live Stock Breed- 
ers’ meeting, Jan. 8, 1901.) 

The man who is going to live by dairy- 
ing, without any special regard to meat 
production, will find that the Jersey, the 
Guernsey, the Holstein or the Ayrshire 
will answer his purpose, either in the pure 
or the high grade form. The Holstéin, be- 
ing the largest breed, has higher adapta- 
tion for rich and level, rather than for 
less rich and more broken lands. The 
Holstein has been railed against because 
of the low quality of the milk which she 
produces but she has never been given 
due credit for the abundance and excel- 
lence of the skim milk which she has 
given to the farmer. If the cattle have 
to roam much over pastures in gathering 
food, the Ayrshire will probably best fill 
the bill. Usually the results will be 
found satisfactory where the dairyman 
begins with good milking cows of any 
kind of breeding, and then uses pure bred 
sires of one of the breeds named. 

Should the dairyman try to grow his 
steers into beef? Emphatically no, if they 
are from dairy sires. He may grow them 
into veal or baby beef by feeding them on 
skim milk and certain adjuncts, selling 
them between the ages of 6 and 9 months, 
or a little later in the case of Holsteins, 
but he should not try to mature and fin- 
ish them as beef steers are matured and 
finished, unless he is anxious to get rid 
of his money. But, if the dairyman has 
grade cows of mixed breeding and does 
not care to rear any calves for the dairy, 
and is, moreover, desirous of growing 
meat, he can do so by using high class, 
pure bred sires of some beef breed. The 
progeny will then be so pronouncedly beef 


in form that they can be grown profitably 
for meat, even to the age of two or three 
years. 





If you feed and water stock, it t 
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Average daily gain per head, 1.51 Ibs.; cost 





SKIM-MILK CALVES. 


per 100 Ibs. of gain, including labor, $3.42. 





THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING. 


(Continued from issue of Jan. 23.) 
As announced on the program, the 
morning session of the second day of the 
meeting, Dec. 21, was devoted to examin- 
ing competitors for two prizes, one of $15 
and the other of $10, in cash} to be given 
to the patrons of creameries, cheese fac- 
tories or milk shipping stations who an- 
swered most correctly a set of questions 
relative to producing and handling milk. 
The questions, ten in number, were pre- 
pared by Prof. D. H. Otis of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, who also acted as 
interrogator. The judges were D. P. Ash- 
burn, former president of the Nebraska 
Dairy Association; Euclid N. Cobb, of Il- 
linois, and R. H. Pethebridge, of Missouri. 
The contestants were brought into the 
room one at a time and asked the series of 
questions. The judges individually credit- 
ed’ the respective contestants with the 
number of points each considered them- 
selves entitled to for each answer, then 
averaged these, and then added together 
the ten averages to get the total number 
of points made by each. The names of the 
contestants and their total scores follow 
in the order of their scores: Wm. Bruns, 
Concordia, Mo., 230; G. A. Umstott, Mira- 
bile, Mo., 213; Abel Allen, Kidder, Mo., 191; 
W. A. Stevens, Garden City, Mo,, 187; Jno. 
F. Sackman, Mirabile, Mo., 144; Lee Birk- 
enholtz, Maryville, Mo., 121. CE 
Following are the questions, together 


ENSILAGE AND SILOS.—Who among 
the dairymen present is not nscious of 
the abundant flow of milk that follows 
turning his cows on the fresh, green 
grass in the springtime? Who of you has 
not wished for this to continue throughout 
the growing season? And when a year 
does come that is so seasonable that the 
pastures are good throughout the sum- 
mer, what records the cows make; what 
a nice amount of cash comes from the 
sale of milk, cream or butter; how well 
the cows look; what growth the young 
stock make. Who among you would not 
like to be assured that such seasons would 
be continuous, or, better still, continue 
through the winter as well as summer 
months? 

I am here to-day to tell you how to have 
no break in the succulent foods furnished 
by the green grasses. If the environments 
of the cows are the same as when they 
are on pasture, better results will be ob- 
tained even than grass gives. This suc- 
culence spoken of can be found in ensi- 
lage. 

WHAT IS SUCCULENCE?—It is found 
in the apple and not found in the dried 
fruit; it is found in our canned fruits but 
not in the same fruit when evaporated; it 
is found in a freshly cut slice of bread to 
a greater extent than in a slice that has 
been exposed to the air for a time; it is in 
the green stalk of corn at its fullest devel- 
opment; and this put into the silo where 





with the answers given by Mr. Bruns: 
What is your favorite dairy breed? 
Why? 

The Jersey. Because at the World’s Fair 


all of the rich, appetizing properties of 
the plant are preserved for an indefinite 
period, furnished aiucculent food for our 
cows to feast upon when mother earth is 
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WHOLE-MILK CALVES. 
Daily gain per head, 1.9% Ibs.; cost per 100 Ibs. of gain, including labor, $6.64. 





in 1893 it took the premium for making a 
pound of butter cheaper than any other 
breed. 

Having selected your favorite breed, how 
would you grade up your herd to improve 
its milk-giving qualities? 

Get a sire out of a good buttermaking 
family of Jerseys and sort out and retain 
the best calves. 

How and what would you feed cows in 
the winter season? 

Good fodder, sorghum cane, ear corn and 
bran. 

What would you feed in summer, when 
pasture is dry? 

Cane, mainly, and cow peas fed in the 
pasture. 

What crops will you grow next season to 
realize the most profit from your cows? 
Sweet and field corn and cane. Also 
cow peas and corn, cut together. 

How would you care for the milk from 
the cow to the weigh can? 

Set the cans in water to cool off and not 
close them until the animal heat is re- 
moved. 

How would you handle the skimmed 
milk returned from the creamery? 

Feed it direct to the calves while it is 








locked in the icy fetters of winter or is 
;parched and withered during the long hot 


summer days. As I before stated, if the 


‘environments are the same when our cows 
‘are being fed ensilage, they will do better 
lthan when running on the average pas- 


, ture. They must have clean, warm quar- 


iters, their water should be abundant and 


at a temperature that will insure their 
taking the amount necessary for their re- 
quirements, and there should be plenty of 
sunlight in the stables. If we are feeding 
ensilage during summer months, the fly 
plague should be checked. The cows 
should be confined in — airy barns, or, 


better still, fed in a grov 
BALANCING ENSILAGE. —What shall 


we feed with ensilage? The chemist tells 
us that in geod corn silage we have plen- 
ty of carbohydrates, but there is a lack of 
protein, so we must feed some substance 
rich in that material. I find we can buy a 
pound of protein in cottonseed meal 
cheaper than in any other food product, so 
we use a reasonable amount of this, which 
is three or four pounds; but as this is 
very condensed in form we must have 
still another feed rich in protein, but light 
and bulky, like ground oats, bran or 
dried brewer’s grains. We use the latter 











Average daily gain per head, 1.77 lbs.; cost 





CALVES RAISED WITH DAM. 


per 100 Ibs. of gain, $4.41. 
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RECEIVERS DISCHARGED. 


The Page Co., Adrian, Mich., are doing 
business in their own name again. The 
company has been recapitalized at $1,000,- 
000, every dollar paid in, every share sold, 
the receivers have been discharged and 
the company is again in possession of its 
entire property, which includes the steel, 
rod and wire mills at Monessen, Pa., and 
its original Adrian plant, while the man- 
agement is not materially changed. The 
capacity for weaving fence will be largely 
increased. One of the officers says that 
the sales for December, 1900, exceeded 
those of December, 1899, by 473 miles, 
which shows that the farmers and stock- 
men are standing by them in their endeav- 
or to furnish a fence not made by a trust. 
This company are heavy advertisers and 








New K . Pa., Sept. 26, 1900, 
. HOOD & CO., to 
hs evlainn aivataes — oO 


their product is known in every hamlet 
in the United States.—From the Telegram, 
Adrian, Mich., Jan. 17, 1901. 


sweet and preserve it for night feed. 
What methods would you employ to 
raise calves on skimmed milk? 

Let the calves have fresh milk first and 
gradually mix with skim milk until they 
become accustomed to it. 

What can a Missouri dairyman do to ad- 
vance the industry in this state? 


because the protein content costs us less 
per pound than in the other named feeds. 
This method of feeding is necessary, and 
any radical deviation from it will cause a 
loss of milk and a corresponding gain in 
flesh. Hence, feeders of beef cattle can 
learn a lesson at this point. 


WHAT ADVANTAGES has ensilage 





Grade up the best dairy cows by breed- 
ing to pure-bloods and feed judiciously. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first subject taken up after the con- 
vention was called to order for the after- 
noon session was Ensilage and Silos. Mr. 
E. N. Cobb (Buff Jersey), Monmouth, IIl., 
led the discussion, presenting the paper 
which follows: 

By way of introduction he spoke of how 
he had looked forward to this convention 
when he should meet so many Missouri 





and Kansas dairymen. He had conducted 
dairy farms in both states, so had a per- 
sonal interest in both. 


over hay and fodder? First, ensilage is 
from six to ten times heavier per cubic 
foot than dry fodders and hay, which en- 
ables us to store a greater tonnage in a 
given space than we can of the more 
bulky material. We also get that tonnage 
very close to our cows’ mouths, thus sav- 
ing a great amount of labor in feeding. It 
is the only form inte which we can put 
our corn and have it all eaten—practically 
there is no waste. We have learned by ex- 
perience as well.as from the experience of 
other dairymen and from our experiment 
stations that in no other form excepting 
perhaps the green stage, willourcorn crops 
yield us so great returns in milk and but- 












ter as well as beef and pork, and I may 
add poultry and eggs, for we deem ensi- 
lage one of our necessary poultry foods. 
THE SILO.—We will now turn our at- 
tention to the silo and its construction. It 
is. conceded by the. best.authorities that 
the round form of silo is the best shape 
in which to construct, because of its 
strength, cost of building and better 
preservation of contents, 

The material best adapted for this style 
of a silo is 2x4 stuff; buy the driest you 
can get and of the length required. Take 
it home and treat it to a heavy coat of 
coal tar. To do this lay the stuff down on 
a level place close together; then apply 
the tar with a whitewash brush and let lie 
a day or two. Then turn up another face 
of the lumber and give that a coat of tar, 
and so on until all sides have been thus 
dressed. Coal tar is superior to any of the 
paints for preserving silo lumber. 

FOR A FOUNDATION, lay off the circle 
required ~— a fence board that is half 
as long as the diameter of the silo. Put 
@ peg at the center of ground where the 
silo is to stAnd, bore a hole in one end of 
the board large enough to slip over the 
peg. By ‘swinging the board around the 
Peg, a cirtle’can be laid off. The outside 
circle should be ten inches outside of wall 
of silo. Dig féundation ditch 18 or 20 inch- 
es deep, then fill up with small rocks, 
brigk bats or coarse gravel. Over this 
pour thin cement till the ditch is full. It 
is then well to build up a wall eight or ten 
inches above the level of the ground, with 
rock or brick. For a sill take ten-inch 
lumber one inch thick, cut in segments of 
a circle; lay first course down in cement 
or mortar, coal tar the upper side and lay 
on another course, breaking joints and 
nail through both boards. Lay on another 
course and tar as before, then another 
course, making a sill four inches thick. 

Now you are ready to build. First lay 
off the circle, and divide into four parts. 
Stand a 4x6 hardwood stick on sill flush 
with inside of wall (use a 6x6 pine if hard- 
wood cannot be secured), toe nail securely 
then brace the stick well from all points 
except*inside of silo circle. Now measure 
off another % of sill and stand up another 
timber, and so until four are standing. 

(To Be Continued.) 





DANISH DAIRY INSPECTION. 





Major Henry E. Alvord, chief of the 
dairy division, United States department 
of agriculture, on his return from Europe, 
describes the method of creamery inspec- 
tion in vogue in Denmark, which renders 
the butter of that country such a formid- 
able competitor: 

“The butter is not better than the best 
American creamery, but it is uniform. The 
Danish government practically regulates 
the quality of the product exported. The 
government board selects sample tubs 
from the different creameries to be tested, 
without notice to the creameries. These 
samples are criticised carefully by com- 
mercial judges paid by the government. 
Reports are made up, and if adverse a 
government expert is immediately sent to 
the poor creameries to get at the bottom 
of the trouble and render any assistance 
possible, with the government at his 
back. ° 

“The Danish government has in opera- 
tion what is known as a system of cow 
control. The dairymen contribute a cer- 
tain amount and the government makes a 
like expenditure in supplying experts and 
advising the farmers of the weak points 
in their herds. Natural conditons in the 
United States are, however, more advan- 
tageous, and it is believed that under 
proper management this country can suc- 
cessfully compete with Denmark in sup- 
plying the millions of pounds of butter an- 
nually imported by Great Britain.” 

LOW RATES WEST AND NORTH- 
WEST. 








On February 12th, and on each Tuesday 
until April 30th, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway will sell one-way second- 
class tickets at the following very low 
rates: 


To Montana points ................. 00 
To North Pacific Coast points..... 30.00 
BO: COON,  srisies  Seavesessie secs 30.00 


These tickets will be good on all trains 
and purchasers will have choice of six 
routes and eight trains via St. Paul and 
two routes and three trains via Missouri 
River each Tuésday. The route of the 
Famous Pioneer Limited trains and the 
U. 8. Government Fast Mail trains. 

All Ticket Agents sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
or for further information address F. A. 
Miller, General Pasesnger Agent, Old Col- 
ony Building, Chicago. 





SAVE $10---PER COW 


EVERY YEAR OF USE. 
De Laval ,Cream Separators 


“Alpha’’ and “ety. nee Send for Catalogue. 


JE ct a ag Co. 


4 Courtiand Street, (— 
NEW YORE. ox 








FEEDING FOR MILK. 


Upon proper feeding devolves the finan- 
cial success of every dairy farm, says 
John Dean in “Orange Judd Farmer.” As 
I look at the question it is this: To get 
the best results from the least expense. 
I have 15 cows, mostly Holsteins. The 
milking is started about 5:30 a. m. and is 
completed and milk cared for by 6:30. 
Then I feed each cow 1 bushel silage made 
from Stowell’s Evergreen sugar corn, 
upon which I give them their grain ration, 
composed of 2 qts gluten meal and 5 ats 
shorts and middlings mixed. At noon the 
cows are let out to water and exercise in 
the yard for one hour only in fine weath- 
er. My experience has been that the 
warmer and more quiet the stock are kept 
the better the result will be. 

At 3:30 p. m. I feed the same amount 
as fed in the morning. Milking begins at 
5 p. m. and is finished and cared for by 6, 
after which the stock is given a feed of 
dry fodder, which consists of either Eng- 
lish hay, oats cut in milk and cured as 
hay, Hungarian hay or meadow or swale 
hay, so that the cows get a change of 
feed every day. While I have tried a 
number of ways of feeding, the method I 
am now pursuing gives entire satisfaction, 
yet I am ready to accept any method 
which will recommend itself to me to be 
superior to this. The result of one year’s 
experiment with the above mentioned 
method has been to get 5,509 8%4-qt. cans of 
milk from 14 cows. 


KEEP COWS THRIFTY. 





With cows that are expected to give a 
good flow of milk through the winter it is 
essential to keep them in good, thrifty 
condition. It is much easier to maintain 
a good flow by keeping them thrifty than 
to get back once the cows have been al- 
lowed to fall off in milk production, be- 
cause of lack of feed. All good dairymen 
recognize that for milk production a 
hearty, thrifty condition is quite as im- 
portant as for the production of fat. No 
cow was ever a good milker or of much 
value for dairy purposes that was not a 
good feeder. 

With no kind of stock is it more import- 
ant to maintain a good, thrifty condition 
than with the dairy cows. It is a safe 
rule in feeding to give them all that they 
will eat up clean at each meal, and it is 
best to begin feeding in good season in the 
fall, as the pastures begin to fail, in or- 
der to maintain a good milk flow. 

One advantage in beginning to feed ear- 
ly is that the change from green to dry 
food being made gradually there is no 
check in milk production, as might be 
the case if the change were made sudden- 
ly. 

While there is no occasion for keeping 


dairy cows fat, it is important, if the best 
results are secured, to keep them thrifty. 
—Exchange. 
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the nerves 
and brings 
a sure cure. 
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Ideal Feed Cooker. 
This is a reliable farm 
boiler for cooking feed, 
heating water, etc. They 
are made from boiler iron 
and have regular lap- 
welded boiler flues, making 
them durable, rigid ani 
strong in all their parts, 
and will last, with ordi- 
nary care, a lifetime. 
Cash with Order. 
No. 2, Complete, $26.00. 





ttom is pode ge on to the heavy gal- 
vanized sides, making no seam. 
heavy Galvanized 
Steel with cast iron top and bo 
removed without 





a - porn STEEL TANK 
and get the Best. 

All Sizes and Styles in Stock. 

Send for our Price List on Creamery and Dairy 

Supplies, Boilers, Engines and Ceneral Machinery. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


STOCKMEN anp FEEDERS, 


Look at Our Cookers and Tanks. 


YOU NEED THEM FOR FEEDING. 


Our Calvanized Tank Heater 
is made of heavier Galvanized Steel 
than any other heater on the market; 
consequently is much more durable. 


Large opening in 


ttom. 
distu: 








GOSHEN GALVANIZED 
TANK HEATER. 


No. 2 size, only $5.00. 
Cash with Order. 











POPULAR TOOLS FOR MARKET GARDENERS 
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THE DEALER IS ACAINST US 
because we sell you wire fence direct from the 
factory at wholesale prices. 


better f. 
60, but be charges you tnoretorit. "You can buy the 


ADVANCE FENCE 


pakegie coving yk, — BAT 
ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 
. 190 Old Street. Peoria, lil. 











Page Fence Wire 


is now made of ~~ Open-Hearth Steel.’’ 
L. B. Robertson, Receiver, 
PAGE wovEn} WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


kas WANTED! 


yy — OR WOMEN to pA our to 10.008 


yy eng ermanent emplo; A; a try, 
CO., 301 South Och, Street, Bt " BRN CG a 














Aa Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
0. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 
No. 2335 Papin St., St. Louls, Mo. 


Notice to Dairymen. 


For Sale—Seven Fancy Holstein-Freisian Bul} 
Calves, from 4 to 11 months old. y are calves of 
emous sire, “Gerben Sir Parthenea’’ No. 
21600, and out of alot of cows as good milk and 
butter ee ae as ever lived. All registered. 

For ea 
Cc. J. Oswald, Asbury, Mo 


GALVESTON HORROR. 
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FEED MILLS 


Every Man His Own Miller. 
The latest improved ® Does all kinds of work. 
Most durable, has ground 
over 15.000 bushels with- 
out repair or expense. The 
test und 
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PROFIT | FARM BOILER 
Ie Rete in ~~ 3 ute eine 
simplest and fost ane arrangement 
for cooking food for stock. Also 
make Dairy and Lounért Stoves, Wa- 


ter and Steam Jacket 
idrons, etc. fawrSenk 
D. R. ‘SPERRY & CO., Batavia, Uh 
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THE CHAMPION 
_ONE-MAN SAW 
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Mention this paper. Madison Square, 








FAMOUS MANUFACTURING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ''The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, yore your J illustrated, 








containing exact and truthfal informa- 
tiom about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in stamps for a 
year's subscription to Corn Batt, 


aog Adams St., Chicago. 


{ EUGENESGIVEN FREE 
FIELD’ Sfzcenzers arses 


subscribing to the Eugene 
Field Monument Souvenir 
Fund. Subscribe any amount 
desired. Leer wep ooh low 
as $1.00 will en to 
this daintily artistic volume 
“Field Flowers”’ 

(cloth bound, 8xll), as a cer- 
Ptificate of subscription to 

















‘ "EUGENE FIELD ELD MOADUENT SOUVENE F4ND, 


(Also at Book stores) 
If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts, 


The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


SAVING PEACH BUDS.—Many years 
ago, in the neighborhood where I then 
lived, an old woman was laughed at for 
tying some peach tree branches up with 
bed ticking to save the buds. The result 
was that the following season she had 
the only peaches in that whole region. My 
intention is this very day to tie up some of 
my new ones, so as to be able to have 
fruit from them next summer in case the 
exposed ones yet get winter killed. Will 
not some others do the same and report 
the outcome? 

HOT BEDS.—It is too soon to set these 
up, but it will be well to prepare the 
horse manure in such a way that it will 
not heat or much of its value for the hot 
bed will be lost. As glass has run up s0 
high in price, oiled muslin may be made 
to answer nearly or quite as well for hot- 
bed Prepare the frames the 
same as for glass, except the extra labor 
of a ledge on which to lay the panes. 
Stretch on them strong unbleached muslin 
a yard wide, tacking it fast and then give 
it two coats of boiled linseed oil. Frames 
three by four feet are a good size. A bed 
tour feet wide is convenient to reach to 
the middle from each side. Such a sash 
is much cheaper, easier to handle and is 
not in danger from breaking, and will last 
for several years if put in the dry after 
These sashes are also useful in 


purposes. 


using. 
growing cuttings in the summer, as they 
temper the sun’s direct rays and keep off 
wind. 

‘The weather and the ground for the past 
two weeks have been, most of the time, 
favorable for setting out trees. I have set 
some recently and will set more if this 
weather continues. The mercury this 
morning (Jan. 15) registered 35 deg. at 6 
o'clock. I have been up just one hour, so 
the readers may know I am a pretty early 
riser. 

QUESTIONS.—A subscriber asks, “What 
has become of the Babbitt apple about 
which there was so much talk of its being 
the coming one?” I have grafted it on 
a tree that ought to bear, but have not 
yet seen the fruit of it here. 

I am also asked whether I would rec- 
ommend the planting extensively of the 
apple of Commerce, the President and the 
Shannon. I have not these varieties and 
therefore cannot advise. Of the Black Ben 
Davis 1 can speak, as it is one of my 
favorites, but my name for it is Gano, 
which is the correct one. The tree resem- 
bles the Ben Davis, but the apple does 
not. It is one of the handsomest, dark- 
red apples we have, and of better quality 
than Ben. This thing of giving an apple 
er any other fruit two or three names is 
wrong and misleading. 

Yes, my Dewey Pear has blighted and 
now I am glad that it was never sent out, 
excepting a few grafts to friends. 

The origin of the Susquehanna peach I 
can give if necessary. I have seen the 
original tree. It, like many other valu- 
able trees and plants, was one of those 
fortunate accidents that at times amount 
to great things. To-day I consider the 
Susquehanna as among the most valuable 
peaches we have here. The Pinnacle has 
not fruited here, but in Arkansas, the 
originator, who now lives in Florida, said, 
when he sent the buds, that it was the 
largest peach grown. 

WEATHER RECORD.—I commenced | 
on the first day of this year writing down 
the temperature at 6 0 ‘clock in the morn- 
ing, at noon and at 6 in the evening; also 
noting the condition of the weather 
whether it was clear or cloudy, if we had 
rain, sleet or snow and the course of the 
wind; also what work I do each day. 
Whether this will be kept up all the year 
or not next January will show, if | am 
still here. There is another book in which 
is recorded the work done by me each day, 
also all income and outlay in money; so 
that at any time the condition of my 
finances can be told. Up to this time—Jan. 
15—the latter is a small affair. 

I notice again the statement that the 
apple, pear, peach and plum can be suc- 
cessfully worked on the persimmon stock. 
Of this I have grave doubts, but if spared 
until next grafting time comes, it will be 
tried. 

I have been pruning grape vines, and 
raspberry and blackberry plants. This re- 
minds me of two varieties that I have 
recommended—the Ruby and the Early 
Burton blackberry are inveterate sucker- 
ing plants, and the hoe must be used free- 
ly while the plants are young in destroy- 
ing what are not wanted. The Turner and 
Miller’s Early Red raspberries have the 
same fault. 

If this mild weather continues a little 
longer, and severe cold, such as we usual- 
ly get every winter, comes, we May say 
good-by for peaches next summer. The 
mercury stands at noon to-day (Jan. 15) in 
the shade 67 deg. 


Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


A WOOLLY APHIS REMEDY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In the issue 
of last November 21, J. P. Cowdin says 
that there exists a remedy for woolly 
aphis. Will he kindly favor us with the 
recipe he uses? It is something we need 
here but have no knowledge of. 


Wayne Co., Ill. E. E. C. 


To this request Mr. Cowdin replies as 
follows: 

I ought to have answered this query 
sooner, but I have been waiting for a 
rainy day, as I do not believe in pushing 
a “Faber” on Sunday for such topics as 
this. 

About three years ago the institute 
workers began to tell us that tobacco dust 
would kill the aphis. Since that time sev- 
eral of the neighbors have sent to St. 
Louis for the dust. With a sharp hoe 
they would take the dirt off the roots 
back about two or three feet from the 
tree, putting in some of the tobacco ‘dust 
and then putting back enough dirt to 
keep the dust from blowing away. Some- 
times we find a clump of fine roots mat- 
ted tightly around the tree. We cut these 
all away clean. We think ashes put close 
to the tree have a tendency to make this 
matted mess around the base of the tree. 
They should be put farther away from 
the tree, then they are all right. Those 
that have used the tobacco dust make sat- 
isfactory reports at our horticultural 
meetings, saying that the trees grow fine- 
ly and look much better every way. Prof. 
Stinson of the South Missouri fruit sta- 
tion says that he has full faith in the to- 
bacco dust cure. 

We have had a very mild, pleasant win- 
ter. Honey bees were out all day yester- 
day. J. P. COWDIN. 

Wright Co., Mo., Jan. 9. 


TO CURE A COLD IN eo DAY 
Take LAXATIVE Bromo ‘ABLETS. (All 


ar refund the . if it fall to 
ngsiste money cure. 
B. W. GRove's signature is on each bo: 2c. 


FRUIT EXPERIENCES 


OZARKS, 


Editor RURAL WORLD. I could have 
taken you about Christmas time to the 
strawberry patch and shown you many 
blossoms and good size green berries, 
while some few had turned pink and then 
red. They had the same delightful aroma 
as in summer, but as to taste, were like 
a late peach, rather insipid. The straw- 
berry seems to adapt itself perfectly to 
the climate and altitude of the Ozarks, 
and is of easy culture, having no insect 
enemy, as yet, to make war upon it. 

I can fully indorse what a small child 
said, that “God might have made a better 
berry than the strawberry, but He 
didn’t.”” Let others sound the praises of 
artichokes, cow peas, orchards, etc.—all 
good in their place—but I can promise 
you less risk, less work, greater pleasure 
and quicker returns from a strawberry 
patch than with any of the others. I 
would have added profits to the list if we 
lived near a market, but home consump- 
tion has not yet reached the limit with 
us. 

Very few farmers, however, have a 
berry patch, not even enough berries for 
their own table. I cannot explain why. I 
knew a homesteader that when the fifth 
year had passed had cleared more than 
enough money that year on a very small 
strawberry patch to prove up on his 160 
acres, and his market was a small coun- 
try town between five and six miles dis- 
tant. 

Strawberry plants can be transplanted 
in this Ozark country any time and live, 
but I would guarantee plants to live if 
set out from early fall to midwinter. I 
have no plants to sell, as I have just fin- 
ished giving away thousands to my 
neighbors and setting out a new bed for 
myself. I just enjoy writing up a deserv- 
edly good thing. 

I was on a visit to an old neighbor in 
another county who raises strawberries 
for pleasure and profit. The ground was 
frozen and the weather very cold. It was 
the winter of 1898. With the mattock we 
succeeded in breaking loose and digging 
up 150 to 200. We hauled them 2% miles 
home, and the next day, the sun having 
thawed the ground in a bed where we had 
raised onions, I placed those frozen 
plants, threw straw over them and never 
lost a plant. It proved a successful ex- 
periment, but at the time I had grave 
doubts. 

When living on a ,homestead, with very 
little improvements, the beginner is anx- 
ious to get a start of all berries and fruits, 
and those that offer quickest returns are 
most sought after. With most kinds we 
have been successful, while with others 
lack of experience has caused some dis- 
couraging failures. I will tell of an ex- 
periment that began successfully and end- 
ed in almost a total failure. A neighbor 
offered us all the cuttings we wanted in 
the spring when he trimmed his grape 
vines. An armful was brought home and, 
following instructions, a trench was dug, 
east and west. The vines were then cut 
so as to leave two or three buds in the 
ground and one or two out. These cut- 
tings were put in the trench, leaning the 
vines to the north side of trench and this 
filled with earth. They made a wonder- 
ful growth that summer, were kept free 
from weeds and there were 13 good vines 
to set out next spring. I could not have 
believed any plant would have grown such 
roots in one season, They had grown down 
| through the black soil and into the hard 
clay, and it took a lot of muscular licks 
to remove them. They were set out, with 
much care, in the same kind of soil and 
then came the failure. They struggled 
along that summer and, although culti- 
vated, made a very poor growth of vine 
and finally dying until not half was left. 
Because some one recommended it, I 
threw in a few old shoes and leather, in 
the holes dug in which to transplant the 
vines, but I have misgivings as to wheth- 
er that was beneficial or not. 

With red raspberries we had about the 
same results; but the children took up 
and set out a great many wild black 
raspberries and all lived and are in a 
thriving condition. Blackberries, huckle- 
berries, raspberries, dewberries, strawber- 
ries and grapes all grow wild here, the 
black and dewberries and grapes in 
abundance. 

Young apple orchards require much care 
to keep the borers from killing them; but 
we have a great many seedling peaches 
as good as budded or grafted fruit. There 
are old orchards that were set out be- 
fore the war—1861-64—with but very few 
trees missing. How did it happen? Was 
the borer not in existence then? If so, 
short life to them, and may they go back 
where they came from. 


IN THE 


PINE BURR. 
Wright Co., Mo. 


HOW TO CULTIVATE THE GARDEN. 


Bditor RURAL WORLD: The family 
garden usually pays a greater profit on 
the labor bestowed upon it than any other 
portion of the farm, even when managed 
| by the old-fashioned method of small plots 
and beds and hand cultivation. This be- 
ing the case, it can surely be made to pay 
a much greater ratio of profit by planning 
to plant everything possible in long rows 
far enough apart so as to work them with 
a horse and cultivator, thus greatly re- 
lieving your own muscles. And the sav- 
ing in cost of cultivation is only a small 
part of the benefit of the long row ar- 
rangement. It will naturally lead to a 
much more frequent and thorough culti- 
vation of our garden crops. Many farm- 
ers are prone to neglect the garden on ac- 
count of their field crops, and as under 
their management the manual labor in 
the former is much greater, they are more 
inclined to give their time and attention 
to the latter, which might not be the 
case were it so arranged that the labor 
is no greater. The important advan- 
tage of a frequent stirring of the surface 
soil among all our growing crops, we are 
convinced, is too often greatly underesti- 
mated. It is said that it pays to hoe cab- 
bage every morning during the early part 
of the season, and although this may be 
carrying it to an extreme, we are con- 
vinced that a more frequent cultivation 
than is ordinarily given might prove pro- 
fitable. The frequent breaking of the 
crust admits of a freer circulation of the 
air to the roots, and aids them to make 
the most of all the dews and rains which 
fall. The manufacture and assimilation 
of plant food goes on more rapidly and 
to a certain extent cultivation is found to 
be a substitute for manure. Next to act- 
ual irrigation, frequent and continued 
surface cultivation aids in securing and 
retaining moisture, and supplying it to the 
growing plants. More moisture is lost by 
evaporation through hard, compact soil 
than is used by the whole crop. Another 
benefit derived from the long row sys- 
tem is the almost certain enlargement of 
the fruit and vegetable garden. The 
work becomes so easy that a much larger 
area will naturally be planted. J. F. T. 





GINSENG CULTURE. 


From circular published and copyright- 
ed by Harlan P. Kelsey. 


Fig. 3. Fresh roots of Ginseng from cul- 
tivated plant. a, 1 year old; b, 2 
years old; c, 3 years old; d, 4 

years old; e, bud; f, 
leaf scar. 
of Publication, U. 
Agr.) 

PROPAGATION FROM SEED.—There 
are about 8,000 Ginseng seeds to the pound. 
As it often takes eighteen months for the 
seeds to germinate if allowed to become 
dry, and as in this length of time there is 
danger of losing them from the depreda- 
tions of field mice and ground squirrels, it 
is therefore wiser to stratify them for 
about twelve months and then plant out in 
beds. If, however, seeds are properly 
gathered and planted out before becoming 
dry, there is no reason why they should 
not sprout the following spring. To strat- 
ify the seeds, place a layer, say 3 inches 
deep, of moist sand or leaf-mold and loam 
over the bottom of a strong, tight box, 
then scatter a thin layer of seeds over this 
and cover with an inch of the sand or 
loam. 

After filling the box in this manner, see 
that there are several inches of the cover- 
ing over the last layer of seed, to prevent 
drying out. A wire netting of fine mesh 
should be securely tacked over all to pre- 
vent the attacks of mice. The whole 
should be kept in a moist cellar, or may 


(Bull. 16, Div. S. Dept. 


be left out of doors if the box is plunged 
level to the top in soil. 


In planting the seeds, they should be 
scatiered evenly and thinly on a prepared 
bed and covered with an inch or more of 
fine soil. The planting being done in the 
fall (twelve months after the seeds are 
collected and stratified), they should then 
be covered with leaves and straw, or sim- 
ilar covering, over which brush is laid. In 
the early spring the brush is removed and 
lath shade covers substituted. 


The beds may be made either 4 or 6 feet 
wide, and any length, and should always 
be surrounded by boards firmly nailed to 
posts, giving a rest for the lath shades. 
The boards used are of ordinary inch box- 
ing, and should extend 2 feet or more 
from the ground. 


Where 6-foot-wide beds are made, the 
lath covers are made 4x6 feet. Ordinary 
laths are nailed 1 inch apart to 6-feet 
strips 1 inch thick and 2 inches wide, and 
then braced. Where the bed is made 4 feet 
wide, the laths are simply nailed to other 
laths with clinching nails. The latter size, 
being lighter, are the«mrst easily handled 
covers, but the larger beds and shades are 
the most economical of room and lumber 
where the planting is on an extended 
scale. These lath covers are to stay on all 
summer, to be replaced by mulching and 
brush in winter. The beds and subsequent 
treatment after planting are the same for 





both seeds and plants. 
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PENCILARIA, 


The use of fodder plants is growing 
greatly every year, and we have no doubt 
our readers will be interested in a new 
candidate for public favor called Pencila- 
ria. It is said to be a most wonderful for- 
age plant of great productiveness, unex- 
celled, if equaled, by any other plant for 
its quick growth, immense size and splen- 
did quality, and it is thought that it will 
prove of much value to stock farmers. It 
has been improved and acclimated so that 
it not only produces an immense crop of 
fodder, but will produce a good seed crop 
as far north as central Iowa. F 

The seeds are quite small, about the 
size of a pin head, but its growth is truly 
wonderful. It is usually planted as soon 
as the ground becomes warm, about corn 
Planting time, and it begins to tiller or 
stool out at once, our illustration showing 
a plant growing to a height of 12 to 14 
feet. As many as 43 large leafy stalks 
have been produced from one seed. At a 
distance a field of Pencilaria looks like 
mammoth timothy. The heads are only 
about an inch in diameter, but range 
from 10 to 16 inches in length and are 
closely set with thousands of small seeds. 
If allowed to grow until the flower heads 
begin to develop, before cutting, it is 
claimed that it will yield the heaviest crop 
of any fodder plant in cultivation. 

The best way to handle the crop is to 
mow it when from 3 to 6 feet in height, It 
will immediately start up again and can 
be cut several times during the season. 
One farmer who made a careful test says 
he sowed the seed on the 15th of May in 
drills 18 inches apart. In twelve days he 
cultivated the crop once and it grew so 
rapidly after that time that it smothered 
out all weeds. His first cut was made 
July 1, 4 days after sowing the field. The 
crop was about seven feet high and it 
weighed green 30 tons per acre and when 
dry gave 6% tons of hay per acre. The 
second growth was cut on August 14, 
when the plants were nine feet high, and 
the crop weighed 55 tons per acre green 
and 8 tons dry. The third cutting was 
not made until October 1. It weighed 10 
tons green and 1% tons dry, thus making 
a total crop of % tons per acre of green 
fodder and when dried made 16 tons of 
hay. If there is any other fodder plant 
in existence which will afford such a 
yield we do not know wnat it it. 

It is claimed to be equally as nutritious 
as corn fodder, which it greatly resembles, 
and it is greatly relished, either green or 
dry, by horses, cattle, and in fact all 
kinds of live stock. 

Knowing that thousands of our readers 
would be interested in trying this new 
Plant, we have made arrangements with 
the Iowa Seed Co. of Des Moines, Ia., who 
are introducing it this year, to forward 


a small package (sufficient for planting a 
row 100 feet long) to anyone who asks 
them for it, provided they mention the 
RURAL WORLD. A postal card re- 
quest is sufficient. 


I wonder how many of our readers have 
their bees put up in good condition for 
winter. I am afraid there are some who 
are waiting for a “more convenient day” 
when they will have ot of time,” 
and the temperature wi! -y, BF agg ht” 
before fixing up the Delays 





“3 
are dangerous during desde days. 


The Rpiary. 


WINTER STORES. 








Question—Will you please tell me in 
the “National Stockman and Farmer” 
how I can tell whether my bees have 
enough honey for winter? 

Answer—Put in such general terms, it 
is a difficult thing to give anything like 
a definite answer. It makes a difference 
in the amount of steres whether a colony 
is large or small, that is whether it has 
many or few bees. It makes a difference 
whether it be wintered in the cellar or on 
the summer stand. 

In general terms, it may be said that a 
good colony wintered on its summer stand 
should have at least 30 pounds of honey 
to carry it through the winter and spring. 
Some name a higher figure. There is a 
good deal of variation in the amount con- 
sumed by bees, for sometimes two colo- 
nies standing side by side, apparently 
alike in every respect, will be quite un- 
like as to the amount of honey consum- 
ed. The only safe way is to be sure of 
having enough unless you see that every 
colony has as much as will be needed for 
the largest consumers. While there is a 
difference made by the size of the col- 
ony, the difference is by no means in pro- 
—* to the size of the colony. A col- 
ony of 20,000 bees will not consume twice 
as much honey as one of 10,000 bees, per- 
haps not half as much more. It is only 
the outside layers of bees that the cold 
directly affects, and the smaller the clus- 
ter the larger the proportion of outside 
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You pay for what you get in thisworld. You understand that. But as a business pro 
sition we want you to ay our great medicine for Indigestion. 
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NERYVO-VITAL 
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VARIETIES Strawberry p 


1000 —— 7" ¢ Sead yy 


0 for Catalogue of N 

60: ENRY, LaPorte I ndiana.” 

Omaha and World’s Premium C 

ont 8 “4 PRI ed or ye segs 
ar — . two bushel 

Postpaid 35c. Circula: vee. TP 

H. HOWARD, Marshall, Mo 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


a. sam) ve dozen Bees of that grand new Straw- 
berry, “ Senator Dunlap,”’ sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress for only %c. This bonanza offer is made in 
order to get my little catalogue before ‘Rural 
World” readers, Send in. i Bt have your orders 
booked. Address EDWIN 

Box 1: North Aiton, Dlinois. 


MONEY IN BEES. 


Send for our 40 pose eneies FREE, Gives 
fall information ut bees. mews a all 
up-tn-date supplies and methods. dress 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hit ‘Mo 
At $2 PER 
BUSHEL. 


SOJA BEANS MEDIUM, “bu%icce™ 
COW PEAS 


Medium Soy Bean:and black Cows Peas, acclimated 
$1.50 per bushel, 
J.M, MORRELL, Hume, Mo. 
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SEED CORN 


“Pride of Nishna” Yellow dent and ‘Iowa Sli r 
varieties of field corn in the world. Grown in 38 gies eae 


“Pride of Nishna”’ 
YELLow. 
“‘lowa wllver Mine”’ 


White. TWO Pon a 1a: © earl, 
states in 1900. Thousands of farmers ‘all 


and bundreds have written us about the superior 
corn over common or native sorts. 
rge descriptive circulars free for the asking. 

with two ample 


Price $1 per — 
52 page * 


Send for ' it 
Iowa. 


of corn for 4cents to pa: tage. 
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CABBAGE SEEDS and PLANTS of un 
doubted purity and excellence. Pedrigreed stock. 
Price list Free Tillinghast Seed Co., LaPlume. Pa. 


STRAWBERRY PATCH for $2.00. Our 
big four combination offer 200 h 
of following four fine varieties. . . 
Excelsior and udy. Sent by mail or ex- 
press to any part the United States, prepaid. 
¥,R.D.No.8 Ernest Gauntt, Marion, Ind. 


ARTICHOKES. 


Prices, with circular how to grow them free 
J.E.HAYNES. Ames, Ill. 


Gage Co., Nurseries. 


50,000 Apple Tree, 
20,00 Cherry Trees, 
"40,000 Peach Trees. 
Grapes, Small Fruits, Evergreens. | ___ 
Apple Grafts made to order. 
Write for price list. Address 
J. A. GAGE, Beatrice, Neb. 














Seed Corn 


Get yourseed cornin famous Mason County, the 
best corn county in the world. 4 t = a@ mis- 
take, buy good fine dried seed. rn is tested 
and always gone. Oar favorite varieties a'e Sut- 
ten’s Favorite eee Pri m Cour- 
ty (white), Prem: um Yellow Dent and Im- 
proved World’s Fair (yellow); cannot be beaten 
anywhere in the corn belt. Sutton’s Favorite 
White is 2 a wonderful yielder, a favorite both north 
andsouth. Big ears, small cob, matures early. 
Premium Yellow Dentis a regular gold mine; dee 
grain, small cob, big ears, matures in 90 days. All 
our seed is kept warm and dry from time husked 
until shipped. $1.00 per bushel; sacks 10c.; 4 bu. 
sacks Send 5c for samples and ca catalog. 
°° N. SUTTON & SON., Mason U ity, Il 








Jet us Start on the basis ry it is well 
all of good 
strength, and that each wiaerate have at 
least pounds of honey. (In the cellar 
20 pounds may do.) 
may be said by way of parenthesis that 
it will not be wasted if 10 or 15 pounds 
more are present. Suppose you have box 
hives. Find out the weight of the hive 
by weighing a box that you think is about 
the same weight as the hive. Add to that 
about 20 pounds for bees, combs and 
pollen, then 30 more for the weight of 
honey, and if the total weight does not 
come up to that mark, then the bees are 
just so much short. 

f the bees are in movable comb hives, 
you may figure the same way, or you may 
lift out frames and inspect the combs. 
If you find what is equivalent to five 
Langstroth frames filled with sealed hon- 
ey, you may rest easy. But remember 
that it does no harm to have more than 
enough. And try to remember another 
year that preparation should be made in 
good season. August or September is a 
better time to inquire whether bees have 
enough stores than the latter part of No- 
vember. This is only by way of caution, 
and is in no sense to be considered as a 
reproof for asking questions. Send on 
your questions, whether you have been 
doing the wisest thing or not, and they 
will be cheerfully answered. None of us 
have yet reached that stage where we 
make no mistakes in bee keeping. 
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BEST on Earth. 
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Live Stock. 








1-A. G. Woodbury, Danville, Il. 
‘hinas, 
5 6—E. H. Ware, Douglas, Ill. Poland- 


oer. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 
"Ss. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
Web. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Ill. Po- 


inas. 
Feb. 16.—Preston & Wycoft, Rowe, Kan. 
rns. 


Feb. 164—N. H. Gentry. Combination 

Berkshire sale, at Live Stock Pavilion. 
City, Mo 

Sake tae-Sombination Berkshire sale at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 18—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 19-20. — . Armour, Funkhouser and 
others. Kansas City. Herefords. 

Feb. 27.—Zeigra Bros. Poland-Chinas. 

a 2.—Kirkpatrick & Sons and W. P. 

Goode. Poland-Chinas. Kansas City, 

Mo. 


5&.—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smith- 
ton, Mo. Jacks, stallions, mules and Po- 


jand-Chinas. 
@arch 6, 191. —T. J. 1? Mosby, Mo. 
@horthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 
6—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and BE. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
March 12.—Gifford Bros., Manhattan, Kan. 
Shorthorns. 
ae ai ©. Tudor, Holton, Kan. 
na 2B. OQ. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 
Shorthorn sale at Kansas City, Mo. 
Mar. 27.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Chicago, Ill. 
April 18 —-Boone Co. Shorthorn Breeders’ 
—s tion. olumbia, o. 
A 2, 23.—N. H. Gentry and June K. 
King. Shorthorn cattle. Kansas City, 
1 2 a 2.—Two days combination 
Apel 100 high-class Shorthorns, from 
herds of June K. King, N. H. Gentry, 
Gentry Bros. and W. P. Harned 


REFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
_ CITY, MO. 


—_—— 
Feb. teel Bros., Eagle & Son, Mil- 
ler & i Balch, and E. Corkins. Herefords. 
Feb. %-March 1.—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. ae 
April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. Here: 8. 
Feb. 17-22—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 


OUT IN NEBRASKA. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Live stock 
and live stock subjects are attracting a 
good deal of attention in Nebraska at 
present. In the legislature there are 40 
farmers and stockmen—seven in the senate 
and 33 in the house. They are very much 
interested in any topic calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of the farmer and 
stockman, which, in this state are very 
much in common. 

THE CORN STALK DISEASE.—The 
so-called “corn stalk” disease of which 
a good many cattle have died during the 
winter is the source of some discussion 
in the legislature. Money has been ap- 
propriated and the disease is being in- 
vestigated, and a remedy will be applied 
immediately. The indications generally 
are that the disease is nothing new, and, 
in fact, is not at all alarming. It has 
been noted that the victims are those 
which are in corn fields where the smut 
ears of corn are most numerous, and the 
general opinion of experts is that the 
trouble is all from this source. This fun- 
gous growth is not always fatal to stock, 
and it appears to affect stock in differ- 
ent localities differently. The cattle that 
have died of the corn stalk disease are 
found to have small worms in their stom- 
achs. In fact, their intestines appear to 
be prematurely decayed after death. This 
is a peculiarity of fungous poisoning. 
Horses have died in large numbers in 
the western counties of this disease; but 
there is nothing contagious about it, and 
its presence in the state has not affected 
the prosperity of the stock business at all. 

BRISK DEMAND FOR CATTLE.—In 
fact, the demand for stockers and feeders 
has been very brisk in the local yards this 
winter. A peculiar feature of the trade 
here recently has been the demand from 
Eastern Missouri stockmen for stock cat- 
tle from the western ranges. Many have 
lately been on the local market purchas- 
ing stockers, which are taken to the East- 
ern Missouri counties to be fed for the 
later market. Among other stockmen 
from that section is 8. W. Buckner, one of 
Pike County’s largest stockmen. He is 
arranging to secure a large shipment of 
feeders on the local market for his Pike 
County farm, to be shipped to market 
later as finished fat stock. J. K. Marcum 
of Marion County, Mo., secured ten car- 
loads of stockers and feeders on the local 
market last week for this purpose. James 
Sohl of the same county was a buyer here 
this week and shipped five cars to his 
farm in the Mississippi River Bottoms. 
The advantages of the Omaha market for 
this line are well understood by Missouri 
stockmen. A few years ago the Chicago 
yards was about the only place this class 
of stock could be found, but to-day the 
Omaha yards have three times as much 
of this class of stock as the former. Every 
facility is given the outside stockman 
for handling this class of business, and re- 
duced rates are easily secured on ship- 
ments. 

Prices of stock are well maintained 
through Nebraska to-day. Horses are 
higher proportionately than cattle, hogs 


and sheep, but all are bringing top 
prices. G. C. PORTER. 
Omaha, Neb 


—<$_$_— 
LINT COTTON IN DEHORNING 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There is noth- 
ing better than lint cotton to apply to the 
wounds made in dehorning cattle. After 
sawing off the horns take a quantity of 
cotton, enough to cover the wound, and 
hold it on the wound until it sticks. This 


protects the wound from wind and dirt. 

Ten cents’ worth of cotton ie * ~ enough 

for 190 head of cattle. CHAS. WRIGHT. 
Greene Co., Mo. 


A COMING SHORTHORN SALE 


Mars 
will be given later in your columns. 
Will be. given of the finest winters for feed- 


all boars ars old enou — em gy and 
have more. 
head nice Berkshires for as City, Mo. 
16 com ion je a nsas 

. Mo. JUNE K. 








CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 
APPLICATIONS, as they 
disease. 


icine. was one of the 
pow Sy ge o> Fy It is com- 
posed of the best tonics com! 
with the best blood purifiers, di- 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The 
Sect commsaation of Ch tee Mgreten is 
what produces results in 
curing Catarrh. Send for 

F, 3, CHRMBY & CO... Props. ‘Telese, 
OS Pilly Pills axe the best. 


CATTLE AT SCHOOL. 


In the days of the “long time ago” we 
learned how “it. made the children laugh 
and play to see a lamb at school,” and 
now the ox and.the cow are brought into 
school rooms, and learned professors 
stand by while the boys study the patient 
animals as faithfully as they do Greek 
and Latin roots. Thus it is told how at 
the Agricultural College at Champaign, 
Il, the class of young men were’ seated 
in a room 48x80 feet, and about 30 feet 
high, well lighted and with provision for 
gas and electric lights when needed. The 
floor of this room was covered with tan- 
bark. The lesson for the day was upon 
yearling beef breeaing heifers, so two 
Galloways and two Shorthorns were se- 
lected. The instructor in animal hus- 
bandry required the boys to decide for 
themselves which was the best animal, 
and why it was. This test recently took 
place at this college, when the boys re- 
duced their conclusions to writing, which 
would run like this: 

“Animal awarded first position, No. 1. 
Reasons for decision: No. 1 has largest 
heart girth of any. Back straight and 
wide. Neck short and thick. Ribs well 
sprung and deep. Legs short and strong 
and straight. Flanks not as well let down 
as they,should be. Crops full. Shoulder 





broad and well covered. Rump medium 
length, but not well filled. Thighs lack- 
ing in width. Twist not deep enough. 
Breast wide and brisket advanced. Hand- 
ling qualities not as good as No. 3, Skin 
is tight; temperament quiet. 

“Animal. awarded second position, No. 
3. Reasons for decision: No. 3 is ahead 
in handling qualities, her skin being pli- 
able and hair fine. No. 3 is ahead in 
width of chest and breast. No. 3's 
back straight, loin broad and crops me- 
dium full. Flank only medium well let 
down. In hindquarters she is better than 
No. 8, her rump being longer and broader 
and better filled. Her neck is not so 
broad as No. 1, nor are her shoulders as 
well covered. Hams straight and more 
typical than No, 4’s. Shoulder vein full. 
“Animal awarded third position, No. 4. 
Reasons for decision: No. 4 is good in 
underline, the flanks being well let down; , 
skin pliable, but not as good as No. 3's. 
She is not evenly fleshed. Hind quarters 
good, the rump being long and well cov- 
ered. Twist deep and thighs straight and 
broad. I place her below No. 8 on ac- 
count of her back and handling qualities. 
Her ribs are well sprung and long. She 
probably has a larger heart girth than 
No. 3; temperament not quiet. 

’ “Animal awarded fourth position, No. 2. 
Reasons for decision: Back straight and 
broad; handling qualities poor, the»skin 
being very tight. Chest very good, the 
ribs being long and medium well sprung. 
The hindquarters are not well filled. The 
rump tends to come to a point. The 
twist is not deep and the thigh lacking 
in width. Flank cut up a little. Legs 
straight and bone small. The bone of this | 
animal quite objectionable. Breast wide | 
and brisket advanced. Shoulder broad 
and well covered; shoulder very well 
filled.” 

After the papers containing the written 
opinions were collected, an animal was 
selected and a student criticised her in 
the presence of the class. 

Such intelligent study of stock must 
mean that the day of the scrub is doomed, 
for these young men will demand paying 
cattle when they return to the farm. | 
Yes, let the cattle go to school with the, 
boys. 





ADVICE TO J. W. BIRD. 
Cattle for the Allegheny Mountains. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Giving advice 
is assuming responsibility, and therefore | 
I prefer someone else do the advising, but ] 
as J. W. Bird in the RURAL WORLD of 

January 16 asks ‘my advice as to pret 
deen-Angus for the Allegheny Mountains, 

here goes: My first word would be don’t, | 

with a capital D. “Rustling’’ is all right 

for man, but not for any domestic cattle. 

It benefits the one, but degenerates the 
other. Whenever we rely on “rustling’’ 

ability of any live stock to carry it 
through a hard winter or a dry summer, 

or to make us a good profit on insufficient 
food and care, we are depending on a 
a broken reed. 

Personal attention, good food and shel- 
ter are the ts of ful live 
stock farming east of the Mississippi 
River. Rough men of wide experience 
tell us of the rustling qualities of the Gal- 
loways and the Herefords, but so far as 
my observation goes, I have seen noth- 
ing in the Angus cattle to warrant any 
more hardihood than the beautiful reds 
and roans of the hard-to-beat Shorthorns. 

I know something of the quality of Short- 
horns grown by Mr. Bird and his neigh- 
bors, and can say he can do no better than 
to stay very close to them—don’t go off 
after false gods. 

CROSS-BREEDING is all wrong as a 
rule, particularly so with pure-bred An- 
gus on Shorthorns. The second cross is 
quite likely to give unsightly colors and 
hard, black horns. Anything removed 
from the second cross will show a tend- 
ency to degeneration—blue roans,black and 
white spotted, many, if not all, horned and 
altogether a mongrel, which will be disap- 
pointing. If one admires the Aberdeen- 

















and confine himself to pure blooded stock. 
Roughing in the mountains the entire 
summer with only an occasional visit by 
the owner, Angus are likely to become 
shy and not so tractable as the Short- 
horns. A very satisfactory cross is ob- 
tained by breeding pure-bred Hereford 
bulls on Shorthorn cows—we have an 
ideal feeding steer from this cross; yet, 


or nervous as compared with Shorthorns. 
Much depends on the handling. 
Missouri. W. D. WADE. 


NEW STYLE OF BRANDS. 


Successful Scheme for Branding Cattle 
Without Injuring the Hide. 











wide on top and fairly well covered. Loin | 


{that each selection would 


Angus let him breed within the family | ea¢ 


the Herefords may appear somewhat shy | gl 


and lighter brands, and have burned 
them on where they will do the least in- 
jury to the hide. 

A New Zealand ides tn branding has 
recently been made public in this country. 
Satisfactory tests have been made of a 
branding composition which is applied 
with the ordinary iron and leaves its mark 
sufficiently for all purposes of identifica- 
tion and durability. The composition con- 
sists of equal parts of barium sulphide 
and of coal tar, preferably thinned by a 
mixture of American potash and water in 
equal parts by measure and of spirits of 
turpentine, each equal in measure to the 
original composition. Sulphides of the 
alkalis or alkaline earths are often sub- 
stituted for the barium sulphide, The 
account from which we quote states that 
the liquid resulting from this mixture is 
applied to the hair or wool of the animal 
with a cold branding iron and destroys 
the hair or wool and brands the hide ‘‘in 
a substantially permanent and conspicu- 
ous manner,” and that without injury to 
the hide, This testimony is unqualified, 
and the idea is certainly worthy of care- 
ful test on our ranges. Leather men will 
hail the day when the aisfiguring brands 


will no longer cause hides to cut to waste, 
end it will be money saved on all hands if 

this New Zealand fashion of branding can 
be successfully introauced on our western 
ranges. 


PUBLIC SALE—120 HEAD. 


The Armour-Funkhouser Public Sale at 
| Kansas City, Feb. 19 and 20, 1901. 
| 





A WORD IN ADVANCE.—When issuing 
catalog for December sale, we pledged 
ourselves to offer a grand lot of cattle 
from the best Hereford families of Eng- 
land and America. That pledge we feel 
has been made good by a sale which, for 
vim and heartiness and for complimentary 
,;comments, has had few equals in recent 
| years, 

When arranging last spring for the De- 

cember sale, the Armour importation, of 
something like 150 head, had just been 
made, and it was at first ‘thought to make 
a three or four day sale. This plan, how- 
ever, gave way to a decision for one sale 


‘in December of 100 head, and another sale 


in February or March of about the same 
number. Both sales were therefore in 
mind when selections were made for the 
first, and we tried to make the division so 
of equal 
strength and quality. Our pledge to offer 
a grand lot of cattle was intended for both 
sales, and we beg to ask our patrons to 
expect as good a string for the February 
sale as was offered in December. 

We had expected our good friend, John 
Sparks of Reno, Nevaaa, to join us in 
these sales, but heavy drafts on his herd 
at private sale decided him to wait until 
our sale next December. To take care of 
the space reserved for Mr. Sparks, we 
have asked several well known breeders to 
join us and take pride in referring to four 
head from by: herd of Thomas Clark, 
; five head from the herd of 

Son, Fayette, Mo.; five 
head from the herd of Dr. James E. Lo- 


|gan, Kansas City, Mo.; five head from the 


herd of Geo. Leigh, Aurora, Ill.; one four- 
year-old Armour-bred bull from the herd 
of Ryan Bros., Leavenworth, Kas., and 
16 head from the herd of the Riverside 
Hereford Cattle Co., Ashland, Neb.; which 
~~ 60 head from the Armour herd and 
20 head from the Funkhouser herd, will 
make a total of 117 head. The names of 
|the breeders who will join us guarantee 
\that a superior lot of cattle will be offered, 
and we are glad to add that they have 
given us fair warning to look to our 
laurels. The Riverside offering will com- 
pr ten head from the celebrated 
yy Earl Shadeland herd, which they 
have recently acquired. The sale through- 
out will be specially strong in young bulls 
for herd and range purposes. The females 
will comprize many show types and, as 
a whole, will constitute a grand lot of 
matronly cattle covering a wide range of 
the best immediate ana remote ancestry. 

Four sterling imported bulls and some 
16 imported cows, as good as anything 
in the recent Armour importations, will 
be found among the offerings. We feel 
that the offering is one which will appeal 
to old established breeders, to beginners, 
to'range men, to herd bull buyers and to 
farmers who wish to cross with their 

grades. We feel sure that the sale will 
eeund in bargains, and wish to offer a 
cordial welcome to everyone interested in 
good cattle, a welcome that is just as 
warm whether the visitor comes as a 
buyer or as a spectator. 

Any special information will be gladly 
furnished, and we shall appreciate a visit 
of inspection before the sale. The cattle 
will all be in the Kansas City sale pa- 
|vilion two days before the sale takes 


place. A careful inspection is cordially 
Invited. Very truly, 
IRK. B. AR 


MOUR, 
JAMES A. FUNKHOUSER. 
STOCK NOTES. 


JOHN CAREY, a prominent stock man 
of Armstrong, I. T., is in Pettis Co., Mo., 
buying up a carload of Shorthorns for 
breeding purposes. Pettis is sending a 
large number of thoroughbreds to South- 
ern points this year, and the prices real- 
ized are the highest known. 

FINE HOGS IN A WRECK.—Carroll- 


occurred on the Wabash Railroad at this 
point at an early hour this morning. Four 
cars were derailed and almost demolished. 
One car was filled with fine hogs, belong- 
ing to William Winn & Son, en route to 
the stock show at Springfield, Ill, and 
in charge of Allen Oviatt, who was slight- 
ly bruised in the wreck. Twelve hogs were 
s one of which was valued at $2,500. 
H. ST. @ prominent ae and 
iettie man of northern Boone Soumty: 
sold a bunch of two hundred beef ca 
last week to the Schwartzchilds & Gale. 
berger Packing Company, the equal of 
— has never been shipped out of the 
before, and cattle men say it was 
the "best lot that ever went out of a single 
feed lot in Missouri. The shipment made 
fourteen carloads, and consisted of Here- 
fords and Shorthorns, aver: 
poumes, brs bringing $5.60. They were weighed 
o, te ‘eed lot. — amount el 

© cattle was something over $19, 'O- 
lumbia (Mo.) Herald. 

POISON IN CORN STALKS.—A dis- 
patch from Yankton to the Chicago ‘“In- 
ter-Ocean” says that cattle are dying all 
over South D: ote because of some iden 
poison in corn staiks, and it is a question 
whether it is safe for Pager beings to 

corn meal made this 
corn. It is the custom “es turn 
into the fields after the corn has been 
husked that they may eat the stalks, and 
they fatten rapidly upon them. 


fields, and cattle turned into them die in 
great agony within ten hours after hav- 
ing eaten any of the stalks. Four carloads 
of hides from cattle that have died from 
this poison were ship from Davis last 
Men who have worked in the fields 
Say that after a few hours’ husking their 
oves become discolored with a green 
Slime, which has a sickening odor. 
SHORTHORNS AND HBPREFORDS.— 
This is the last call for the great combina- 
tion sale of Shorthorns and ne 8 ge gs that 
will be held Fpeuasy 6, 7 and 8, at Kan- 
sas City, by F. & O. B. Cain and 
Miller & Balsh, iirkvitte, Mo.; E. Corkins, 
Bethany, y+ "Steele Bros., Belvoir, Kas.; 
and Eagle & Son, Rosemont, Kas. This 
is an offering that is worthy of the atten- 





Great complairts have for years arisen 


could | against the reckless use of the branding }, 


fron on range cattle, says the ‘Breeders’ 
Gazette.” Humanitarians have cried out 
against the inhumanity of this torture by 
fire, and the more utilitarian protest has 
been lodged that it damages by thousands 
of dollars the value of the hides from 
cattle thus branded. It finally come to 
such a pass that some owners were not 
content until they had plastered huge’! 
brands on the sides of their cattle, so 


; | that they could be easily read rods away 


by wild-eyed cowboys on galloping bron- 
chos. The convenience of a large and - 
staring brand is conceded, but it is not, 


bined | worth the cost when the hides come to be 


“docked” on account of the leather ruined 
by the branding iron. The question has 
engaged the closest attention of thought- 
ful ranchmen who endeavor to conserve 
the profits in the business, but a satis- 
factory solution has not yet been reached 
| xcept that some have resorted to smaller 





tion of Shorthorn and Hereford breeders, 
and if you want a bull or cow of either 
i breed don’t miss this . There will cer- 
tainly be. some bargains to be had before 
the sale is over. 








REGULATB STOCK YARDS 
CHANGES.—Representative Nicholson of 
| Cass County hae a bill before the Missouri 
legislature looking to of 
stock yard charges. It t the 
yardage charge shall be 2c per head for 
cattle iS igutend of 25c, the present —_. The 





matter has been before the Missouri 
lature for oem years, but uttle Ss 
| been nee 
E. RLEIGH, the Polled-Durham 
‘cattle and Cheviot sheep breeder, who 
was formerly located at Mszon, II}., on the 
homestead, is now a Missourian, having 
yy et 3 recently a fine farm near Knox 
| sty Mo., 30 miles west of Quincy, Ill. Mr. 
Burleigh’s standing as a business man 
and a bescder is first-class, and RURAL 
WORLD readers who want to do business 
with him can do so with full confidence 
that they will get right treatment, and 
should they conclude to visit “Edgewood 
Farm” they will be met with a most pe 
oars odin welcome, whether the: BR og 
= rchasers or not. In a recent etter Mr. 
rleigh says: ‘‘The demand for Polled- 


ton, Mo., January 26.—An expensive wreck | $4.00 


however, there is a poison in some of the shade 1 


Durham cattle is increasi; Among late 
sales were a young bull t oF. P. Hill, Cot- 
ton Plant, Ark., and a bull and two cows 
ot A. Pfost, Cowgill, Mo. Within the past 
ten days I have added to my herd a $500 
bull and six cows. My herd now numbers 
about 60 head, enough to give one a good 
chance to study the characteristics and 
merits of the breed. There seems to be 
many who are anxious to become ac- 
quainted with it. My herd is always sub- 
pect to inspection and I will be pleased to 
send conveyance to the station for visitors 
if they will let me know when they are to 
be there; or they can telephone to my resi- 
dence from the station, and a conveyance 
will be sent for them.’ 





CULOSE, is guaranteed to cure granulated, in- 
flamed or weak e)es. Treatment postpaid 50 cts. 
THE OCULUOSE REMEDY OO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 








Receipts during the week ending Jan. 26 
were 11,445 cattle, 42,768 hogs and 3,352 
sheep, against 12,304 cattle, 40,364 hogs and 
3,526 sheep the previous week. Compared 
with the corresponding week @ year ago 
cattle show an increase of 2,100, hogs 3,000, 
and sheep a decrease of 900. Receipts at 
the four principal markets were 100,400 
cattle, 336,000 hogs and 94,600 sheep, 
against 118,000 cattle, 337,000 hogs and 95,500 
sheep last week, and 94,000 cattle, 289,800 
hogs, 110,100 sheep the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 
ion were moderate, and included very few 
good, none strictly choice or fancy. Prices 
were about steady on best grades, medium 
and fair to good a little stronger than last 
week. Handy weight butcher cattle were 
about 10 to lic better, ptain heifers and all 
kinds of cows were not much different. 
Stocker steers and feeders were in good 
demand at about steady prices. Receipts 
of fed Texas were no different from last 
week, and prices on this class ruled about 
steady. Best grades stocker heifers were 
in fair demand, and not enougn here to 
supply it. Receipts from Kentucky and 
that portion of Tennessee above the na- 
tional quarantine line were light, and 
prices on bulk of cows and heifers ruled 
about steady, while butcher steers were 
about l0c higher, canning grades steady. 
Very best grades of well bred, good col- 
ored stockers and feeders sold at $3.50 to 
$3.75, a few choice as high as $4,00, fair to 
g00d $3.00 to $3.25, common $2.00 to $2.50. 
Common Jersey classes of good weights 
$2.25 to $2.75, stocker heifers, best grades, 
$3.00 to $3.25, fair to good $2.50 to $2.85, com- 
mon $2.00 to $2.50. Light, thin, aged milk 
cows with calves were in very light de- 
mand, the bulk of the cows having to be 
sold tor canners, calves for veal. There 
has been a fair demand for good quality 
and colored, well-bred stock bulls at $2.60 
to $3.00, common and Jersey kinds $2.25 to 
$2.75. The veal calf market closes about 
the same as last week. 

Quotations on the present condition of 
the market are as follows: Best native 
beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds average, $5.60 to $5.85; ‘choice 
export stoens 1,300 to 1,600 pounds aver- 
age, 0 $6.55; good shipping and export 
steers, 1300 't to 1,600 pounds, $5.20 to “es ; 
fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 
pounds, $4.70 to $5.15. The bulk of the na- 
tive beef steers averaging 1,300 pounds and 
upwards were of very plain quality, sold 
at $4.75, to $5.25 and the best price was $5.60 
for 1,253-pound yearlings and _ two-year- 
olds. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, 
full range, rough to best, $4.25 to $5.60, bulk 
of sales at $4.8 to $5.00; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 
pounds average, fm range, $3.90 to $4.90, 
bulk of sales at $4.15 to $4.65; steers weigh- 
ing less than 1,000 hd full range $3.00 to 
$4.30, bulk sold at $3.75 to $4.10. Feeding 
steers, fair ° choice, 800 pounds and up- 
wards, $3.00 to $4.60, the bulk at $4.00 to 
$4.35, and they : were medium to good qual- 
ity; common to choice stockers, $2.50 to 
$4.50, bulk at $3.50 to $3.85, and the qeaey 
was good. Stock heifers full range $2.25 to 
$3.40, and the bulk at $2.75 to Fancy 
native heifers sell at $4.65 to $5.00, and 
there were very few on the market; choice 
native heifers sell at $4.15 to $4.60; good na- 
tive cows and heifers sell at $3.25 to $4.10; 
medium cows at $2.75 to $3.15; fair cows 
$2.35 to $2.70; inferior, light and old cows 
$1.25 to $2.25. The bulk of the Southwest 
cows sold at $2.25 to $3.15 and the bulk of 
all the cows sold at $2.40 to $3.60; canning 
cows sell at $1.25 to $2.75. Veal calves, full 
range, $5.00 to $7.25 per 100 pounds, bulk at 
$6.50 to $7.00 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
yearlings sold at $2.00 to $3.65 per 100 
pounds, with the bulk at $2.50 to $3.25. 
Bulls, full range, $2.25 to $4.00, bulk of 
sales $3.00 to $3.35. Stocker bulls sold at 
$2.50 to $3.35, the bulk at $2.65 to $3.06. Dur- 
ing the week the milkers sold at a full 
range of $21.00 to $42.00 per cow and calf, 
the bulk of sales being at $30.00 to $37.50. 
Receipts in the Southern division 
amounted to 306 cars, against 301 last 
week, 283 the week before and 204 the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Most of the 
offerings have been. steers, Which have 
been medium, and prices closed fully as 
high as last Friday, with a little stronger 
feeling on the handiest classes. Cows fig- 
ured about the same, supply being small. 
Bulls were a shade easier. 

During the week estentont | and Louis- 
iana yearlings sold $2.25 to $2.75, bulls and 
oxen sold at $2.50 to $2.60 and cows at $2.00 
to $2.2. Arkansas and Tennessee bulls 
and oxen sold at $2.50 to $2.80, cows and 
heifers at $1.75 to $3.50, largely at $2.25 to 
$2.75 and steers 531 to 924 pounds average 
at $2.75 to $3.90. Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory calves 200 to 300 pounds average sold 
at $9.00 to $11.00 per head. Bulls sold at 
$2.70 to $3.50, stags\and oxen at $2.70 to 
and cows and heifers at $2.50 to $3.50, 
we the bulk at $2.75 to $3.35 and steers 829 
o 1,250 pounds avecaae at $3.50 to $4.60, 
with the bulk at $3.85 t 

HOGS—With moderate. run Tuesday, 
and unfavorable advices from other 
ints, our market was 10 to 15c lower on 
st hogs, heavy pigs sold 5 to 10c lower, 
light pigs steady. be pena receipts 
were moderate, and prices lower 
on best and steady on light pigs. Thurs- 
day receipts light, and all classes § to 10c 
her. Receipts moderate Friday, prices 
ruled 5 to 10c lower on best, while pigs and 
light weights under 150 Ibs. sold about 
steady. Saturday market opened strong 
to a shade higher, but closed easier. The 
week closed with a good clearance at fol- 
lowing prices: packers $5.20 
to $5.32%, Yorkers and shippers $5.10 to 


1,643 | $5.25, heavy pigs $4.75 to $15, li light pigs 


$4.25 to 


Wednesday were light. Unfavorable ad- 
vices from other points caused the market 
to decline 25 to 30c per cwt. During re- 
mainder of week prices ruled steady and 
@ good clearance was made at agen | 
figures: Best sheep $4.25 to 50, 

labs $%.25 to $5.50, best bucks $3.00 to $3.50, 
stockers $2.50 to $3.25. 


the native division were very light, and 
pees pad pico ogg | the same as at the close 
ad there been a fair sup- 
> we believe prices would have been a 
e lower on account of unfavorable ad- 
vices from other points. Chicago reported 
20,000, and the market steady to 10c lower. 
Receipts in the Soutnern division were 
liberal, and values, were steady to 10c low- 
er than the Close of last wee 
H Receipts light, market 5c higher 
“. at steady on all classes of pigs. 
HEEP—Receipts were fairly ilperal for 
Mo onday, and the market on best grades of 
pe ruled steady, while lambs sold shade 


THE GREAT HEREFORD SALE. 


The great four-day sale at Kansas City 
of Jan. 22, 23, 24 and 25, will be long re- 
membered as a record-breaker. The high- 
est priced Hereford cow ever Sold to date 
was Carnation, owned by Clem Graves, of 
Bunker Hill, Ind., and bought by Jesse 
Adams, Moweaqua, Ill., who paid for her 
$3,700. Jesse Adams sold a March 29, 1900, 
bull calf for $1,000. The Egger Hereford 
Cattle Co. got $900 for Millie 71313, a May, 
97, cow, S. H. Godman, Wabash, Ind., be- 
ing the buyer. She is a plum. The River- 
side Hereford Cattle Co., Ashland, Neb., 
got $1,275 for Nora, a '97 cow, 8. J. Gab-' 
bert, Dearborn, Mo., being the buyer. The 
top price in Mr. Sotham’s consignment 
was the Corrector cow, Happiness, calved 
seas, "99, that went to Clem Graves at 


The average for the four days’ sale was 
on 200 head. The following is a list of 
prices and buyers 
SOTHAM'’S OFFERING. 
No. Name. 


ami 
3 C. A. Jamison, Peona, Iowa......$ 
. Adair ay gat Cattle eee Palo 


ice. 





WE... kk. Sa Bhs sss cogtulkiis 183. T. F. B. Sotham 100 

8. F. A. Nave, Attica, Ce eee 134. 8. H. k % 
4. Rermett Richards, Chadwick, 185. 8. H. Clark 175 
Weer evaxs svi aka ons. s0st¥eecdousee SUB. 108. BER, CAMP oe i es desewccs 155 


aot of sheep Tuesday and 132 


Monday, Jan. 28.—CATTLE—Receipts in 1 





SLOP CROP RT POP FP ORS, 


AUCTION SAL 
of Pure Bred 





KANSAS CITY, MO., 
DISPERSIO 


Everything goes. 
Mr. H. H. Harris, Jr., of Mar 


herd and offers the entire herd to 
blood that breeds. 
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5. Riverside Hereford Cattle Co., 

PBMIARE, TEED. 00060e cccarce cocces 
6. E. B. Clark, Golconda, Iil.. 355 
7. 8. W. Black, Lindon, O......... 505 
8. Geo. Anstey, Masina, Iowa.. 500 
9. Clif Grover, Bloomfield, Mo.. 396 
10. J. B. Eston, Sanford, Tex..... 306 
Bh. Ge COUN dodace. cetcessics 360 
12. Bartlett seenars aineah aned 300 
13. Ban THEE 00000086 ee 0vcccce 710 
14. Bartiett Richards neem ‘eéé 300 
18. C. A. JAMISON 2.20000. ..coee 450 
16, J. Patch, Hatchgrove, Wis........ 350 

17. Egger Hereford Cattle Co., Ap- 
SE CO, ER cacnécs ccnstecencs 900 
18. Bartlett Richards ......... .... 300 
19. 8S. H. Godman, Wabash, gaa. e 500 
20. Adair Hereford Cattle Co 310 
Se SIE OUOPsnckcns coun cbcnesesecees 320 
23. Riverside Hereford Cattle Co.... 650 
24. W. W. Taylor, Sawyer, Kan...... 380 
. Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind.... 955 
G. T. Rue, Silver City, Iowa...... 450 
. J. A. Funkhouser, seen erg. Me. 450 
. G. E. Bedford, Whiteville, Mo.. 365 
ib die UD at wre ys 446: yoiede dassoaee 400 
Mie Wile MEE, wacke6ée: Seisteceseceores 655 
G. 8. Redhead, Des Moines, Iowa. 305 
P. E. Spellman, Clark, Mo...,.... 305 
Egger Hereford Cattle Casoneces 420 
Wm. Kimbols, Highland, Kan.. 305 


J. 8. Kennedy, Yorktown, lowa.. 
Wm, Tibbles, Haddam, Kan 
edie BOD cath akerths babscubdedicns 
J. W. Lenox, Lake City, Mo 
B. C, Rhome, Forth Worth, 
M. A, Kelley, Stillwell, Kan 
G. 8. Redhead 


C, A, Stannard, Emporia, Kan 
S. H. Godman .. 
Clem Graves ..... 
Bartlett ~ ea 
J. A, Jamis 












SBRESDPSEESSESEEREBENES 


48. Nathan Dougherty. Ladiave, Ind, 
ead . 


49. G. 8. Redh 
50. B. C, Rhome eoose 
51. Bartlett Richard 300 
The fifty head Somehk $21,160, making an 
average of $423.20. 


THE RIVERSIDE OFFERING. 
















52. = Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
paesba! PhbREnebh, BASDS. Sabede deceres 450 
53. Fam Pierce, Belton, Mo........ 305 
&. J. Summers, Seer. Mo.. 350 
65. S. i. GOGMAN ...60000 ceccceeeeeees 285 
66. F. Rockefeller . 310 
57. . Godman .. 425 
58. Clif Glover ........+++. 500 
60. S. L. Black, Macon, Mo 400 
61. Geo. Lee, Aurora, til... 275 
62. 8. | Godman .....--. 410 
6. A. F . McCarty, Humboldt, a 295 
64. J. P. * Ashton, Sanford, Tex.. 355 
65. Clif Glover ..... o tees 275 
66. F. Rockefeller .......... 400 
67. ew Bros., Craig, Neb. 230 
68. T. H. Pugh, "Carthage, Mo 325 
69. F. Rockefeller ....-.. 280 
70. T. F. B. Sotham 300 
771i. Clarence Dean, N be 300 
72. ¥ Rockefeller ..c205. vice cocccece 300 
. F. Rockefeller ..... «..... 260 
195 





































450 
380 
575 
. T. Akiu, Haistead, Ka 345 
79. F. ig ee ued is seetse 355 
80. S. H. Godman ....... ... 300 
81. 8. J. Gabbert, Dearborn, Mo 1,276 
83. J. A. Funkhouser 300 
&. S. H. Godman ......- ... 275 
78. Klaus Bros., pendena, Kan 275 
89. Clif Glover ......0- +s cae 315 
9. C. Ey Whittlesey, Bedford, Iowa. 360 
91. 8. God i 
92. S. H. Godman 
93. Klaus Bros 
%. S. H. Godman 
%. Clem Graves 
So. FW. 3 
7%. J. P. 
98. B. C, 
9. J. P. 
100. M. 8. Sutton, Russell, Ka: 
101. 8. H. Godman ........ ... » 850 
102. H. D. Clark, ' Craig, Neb 410 
03. 8S. H. Godman 385 
104, Minier Bros....... ++. ... 650 
16. B. F. Whitley, Beverly, M 605 
106. W. H. Baum, Caldwell, Kan 190 
107. 8S. H. Godman 300 
08. W. T. Hewitt 220 
109. D. T. Reese, Pancta, ie 370 
ll. L. B, Watkins ...... 250 
lll. H. G,. Clark . 170 
112. M. 8. Sutton .. 350 
13. W. T. Hewitt .... --...... 205 
114. J. Hickman, Deeth, Nev 325 
115. Clif Glover ..... s-ssccesee 190 
pa” Re ee Sr ee - 290 
117. J. M. Carnahan, Riverton, Neb.. 610 
118. J. Hickman 330 
119. W. T. 200 
121. W. T. 265 
122. F. B, 275 
123. J. B. Mecrary, High Poin Iowa, 300 
124. 8. H. Godm 280 
152. C. A. 205 
126. C. A. 325 
1277. T. F. B. 300 





Sotham 
The 70 head brought $24 130, making an 
average of $344.71. 

THE EGGER BROS.’ CONSIGNMENT. 


128. Fred Perkins, Oswego, Kan...... 230 
129. — GWG 550.58 Se ekaccackassvecd 300 
130. T. H. qoatethars, Ryan, Iowa.. 300 
BER. BH. EE, GOGMAM 2 ccccces ose coccveces 500 
CA, Stannard Coeeee eccsesecreres 225 
THB. De TE, GOGO oo obese ci ckeidecotoens 900 
134. G. P, Ashcroft, Webb City, Mo.. 2655 
185. S. H. Godman ...--.....cseeeeeesees 525 
186. C. A, Stannard ..--- ....00 seseeees 285 
TZ. BD. EE, GOGMAN  .6 cess cv caicees sc ceess 525 
140. C. A, Stamnard ........cceeseeeess 205 
141. Jones Bros., Comiskey, Kan...... 525 
163. Te, Bo. WAtkne ooccces cscccesevccess 276 
43. B. H. Godman ...-000. cccccccececees 325 
144. La. B. Watkins 2.0500 cccosescecceces 235 
14. A. S. Bent, Hazard, Neb.......... 330 
146. Adair Cattle Co..............-..000. 305 
147. B. EL. GoGman, 2.0006. 10. cecceeese 300 
148. Bartlett Richards ... ............. 175 
MOD. CHE GlOVEr 2... conse cccccesvercoees 205 
= Yo" SCA SN Tee 230 
GM, WUE GROWEE Gosicecs isc sive ccbeceeg 200 


162. L. B. Watkins 026+ 2.0.5. ceeseceses 175 
The 25 head brought $8,195, making an 
average of $327.80. 

















40 head of bulls, cows and heifers. 

prize winning bull, Bassanio 6441. 
Mr. Philip Grace, Rose Hill, low 

had at the head of his herd for two 


you can find. They are all the King Hensol 
Mr. Winslow has leased his farm for 


Catalogues now ready, 
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Galloway Cattle! 


AT THE NEW SALE PAVILION, 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1901, at 10 A. M. 
N SALE OF THE FAIRVIEW HERD. 


The best of the breed. Herd headed by the great 
20 Crusader cows; all good ones. 
a, also consigns to this sale 8 splendid bulls, one of which he has 
years. The others are of his own breeding and are all good ones, 
shall, Mo.,consigns three King Hensol 9967 bulls, which are as good as 

bulls to be sold at auction at least for some time. 

a term of years and finds it necessary to close out his Fairview 
hest bidder. It is rich in blood that sells, blood that wins and 
send for one to 


FRANK B. ane Mgr., sennaneamanien ec 
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OF SOLOOSO BOSS 


120 HEREFORDS 


——AND — 


60 SHORTHORNS 
AT AUCTION! 


Feb. 6-7-8, at Kansas City, Mo. 








we 


Shorthorns, Wednesday, February 6th, 
F. W. & 0. B. CAIN, of Kirksville, Mo., 
Sell 20 Bulls and 40 Females, cotch and Scotch Topped. 


POPE COO OSCHSSHSOSOOSOOSOSO 





Herefords,Thursday and Friday, Feb. 7 and 8, 
41 Bulls and 79 Females will be sold from the herds of 


MILLER & BALCH, Kirksville, Mo., 
E. CORKINS, Bethany, Mo., 
STEELE BROS., Belvoir, Kas., 
and EAGLE & SON, Rosemont, Kas. 


Cols. Woods, Sparks and Jones, Auctioneers. 
C. R, Thomas, Clerk. 


8@"ADDRESS EITHER THE CON3IGNORS FOR CATALOGUE 


{PUBLIC SALE! 
120 HEAD 


ARMOUR-FUNKHOUSER 


IMPORTED 4nD AMERICAN 
HEREFORDS, 


Kansas City, February 19th and 20th. 


We shall offer a Grand Lot of Bulls and 
Cows from the best American and English 
Families. The Riverside Hereford Cattle Co. 
will sell Ten Head of the Celebrated Shade- 


lands with us. 
KIRK B. ARMOUR, JAS. A. FUNKHOUSER, 
Plattsburg, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


- 


SOSOCSCSSSOSOVSOOCOOS 


POSS CTH OSSOOSSESEESCSE ZOD 
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Shorthorn Cattle Siscs ane wee tonne 


Bates and Bates Topped. 
blood as the b: 


as Im 1 Victor 132578, Imp. Black 
r 115752 and Windsome D Duke 11th, 121622 in service. Young oe stock for sale. peony yak ‘= tee, 
» BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo, 


_ IDLEWILD. SHORTHORNS | 
aired by imp 8 ( Hes hearts, "es eis re Ses Y nts ota a readline 








breeding 
pion of Hing cokes 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 





AUCTIONEERS. RAVENSWOOD HERD 





JAS.W. SPARKS, ame aswaes,| SHORTHORNS 


Tos nope to have. 20 bulls for sale from 6 to 16 mo 
Scotch and Scotch toped. Herd 
— | rt Viscount, iadt6)y the os pag 


rm bull of the E, LEON 
BD. Px ae ARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
BR. RB. and colephaae station, Bunceton, Mo 


SHORTHORW CATE Serra 





J. WEST JONES 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT 
lowa’s Live STocK A 
Write before claiming 


R, L HARRIMAN, “sess ckestom=e* 


Pp- to-date in every oiielenten, Am selling for 
Terms low. 

















bh best breeders in the country. oe the ae approved extra 
ay wh for sale; me peur 

A TALOGUES for Shortho K. 0. > 

C Pan ee complete oe rm ive priegs. Scott &M. Ry. 8.W. W OOX B Orne. Grendel Me. 
Address THOS. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 

The Aberdeen-A.n gus Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 

cattle are broad back: Hero of Hstill 34 23696 Heathen heads 

4 Et BT the herd. Leading. fam|tiee For tale: Chole 

aM The bull, Grant Co., Mo., J.T. WATSON, Mgr., E. B. Sta: 


Harris, M 








ING, 
Box 13, Melville, Tiiinois (near 8t. Louis.) 





GUARANTEED DEHORNER. 























CLEM GRAVES’ OFFERING. S 

153. Jesse Adams, Moweaqua, Ill...... 3,700 h th C ttl 
a rs = ee neSeerad tas bonees = or orn a e, 
156. HG. Clarke 1200000 201. 0 | Benkahire Hogs, Cotewola and Shropshire Sheep 
157. H. G. Clark 245 | Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars [and 
OR KO RE er rae 350 | 15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
ae SO PRS ee rere 500 | Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
= 2 H. ee Cvcen Wesstbasway = pathy 151656 in service 

, H. Carruthers ..... ....--..5e005 ' 
Ui RAE CREE a Se" bg ve pny sukwiiss 300 | * JOHN MORRIS, Ohbillicothe, Mo. 
pT BOR ay eee rere 210 
164. 8. 205 
165. 8. 615 | 187. B. L. pogston. Chanute, Kan.... 125 
166. J 188. T. F. B. Sotham .......... Seaveccces SO 
167. 8. The six head brought "$830, making an 
168. 8. average of eo 
lo. TH ruth 700 1s Bewerd £4 Lathr hese oe 265 

. Carruthers .. . Howar op, Amador, Kan.. 

fe: Suaae Aina nes 195 | 100. 8 FE Cl »| H. A. BARBER 

The 19 meee brought $11,100, making an 191. T, 4g 1% . bd oy . 
average 0 y WINDSOR, MO. 

MAKIN BROS.’ OFFERING. ist: aoe Geen 16 | Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 
173. L, B. Watkins ..---. 0... «+ vesesse 450] ‘The six head brought $1,020, making an and Bates familie, nnd invite tat ted meget oa 
174. C. A. 280 | average of $170. Sis und tease intervoted in pout outta Wo nati os oor 
17%. 8. H. Clark 185 J. C. ADAM’S OFFERING. farm, four miles weet of The best locat- 
176 C. L. Bullard, Creston, Iowa...... 360 | 195 Clem Graves ..... .. BEE FEST ARR HR . 1,000 | ed herd in Mo. for southern purchasers. All stock. 
BIE s CE GAOWEE. bo ssc ee. aici RSL 800 | 196. Clem Graves ....... 0... .cccesceee - 200] putoncars. Windsor is on main line M.,K. &T 
178. T. F. B. Sotham .................... 400 |197. T. H. Carruthers ....... ......... - 625 R.. 20 miles south of Sedalia. 
7 > L. Lh SeRdwaM diye Maswadeals = oy - H. see nhéessescnbieses <e 4 
ISL. Clem Graves cee 0000 me The five head brought $,555, making an} SHORTHORN CATTLE, 
SRT Ves Sniess ko ance average 0 ee 

The 10 head brought §2,940, making an D. W. BLACK’S OFFERING. Golden Soubright chickens.” Block and egge for 
average of $294. a A. z: Bristol, Cheyenne, Wyo... 305/ sale. Call on or address 
| _A. F. McCARTY’S OFFERING. Re Bread: poner eelest eS ae Ba «ea 














Camp Creek Herefords. 


¥ Come and 
10 is wi WEERMAN, Truxtom Lincoln. Co., Mo 


CONLEY’S OFFERING. 
202. 8. a Godman 


a eeeenee oe eee eeeeee 
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Horseman. 











Magnus Flaws & Co., Industry building, 
Chicago, advertise all kinds of stallion 
cards; catalogs, tabulated pedigrees, horse 
books, etc. Send to them for anything in 
this line and you will get good work at 
reasonable prices. Write them what you 
want and they will give terms. 

Woodburn Farm, famous for its breed- 
ing of trotters, thoroughbreds, Shorthorn 
cattle and fine sheep, is going back into 
the breeding of Shorthorns. Mr. Alex- 
ander has recently purchased thirteen 
head in Ohio and eight head at Cynthiana. 
The great farm may some day revive the 
breeding trotters, says the “Stock 
Farm.” 

Many reinsmen do not walk their horses 
between heats on warm days, and they 
seem to win as many races as the fellow 
who drills and drills. A prominent cam- 
paigner said: ‘‘Why, if I could learn my 
horse to lay down and rest between heats 
{ could win first money oftener. We all 
do a great many things, because it’s the 
fashion, that don’t amount to much.” 


of 


Don’t put harness on a horse whose coat 
is foul with the refuse of his last abund- 
ant perspiration. The salty, greasy dust 
in his coat should be brushed out. If left 
on him, it tends to choke the pores in 
his skin, thereby decreasing his perspira- 
tion capacity, and, as the dust left by 
sweat is both salty and greasy, it will in- 
jure the harness that is saturated with it. 


Mat Dwyer, who has been West looking 
for horses, says: “I never saw the time 
before when good horses were so scarce. 
I could always manage to pick up @ few 
good ones, but on this trip I could not find 
even one. Everything is scarce, even to 
good mules, and I look for a big boom in 
high-class harness horses, and a great re- 
viva] in the breeding business the coming 
spring. A good trotter cannot be had. I 
offered a man in Nebraska $3,000 for a 
mare that would not have fetched $800 
three years ago. He laughed at me.”’ 


Electioneer stands at the very head of 
the list of speed producers, being the 
grand sire of The Abbot, 2:08%, champion 
trotter of the world. lElectioneer has 
sired 160 standard performers, all of them 
trotters but two. At the close of 1899 
ninety of his sons had produced 748 with 
standard records, and sixty-five of his 
daughters were producers of standard 
speed. He has grandsons and grand- 
daughters that are producers, and no 
blood in the trotting register is breeding 
on and increasing in speed as it goes like 
that of Electioneer. 


Do not let the colts get into a lean and 
hungry condition during the winter. The 
colt’s first winter, like the baby’s first 
summer, is a very important period of its 
life. The manner of its treatment then 
has a lasting influence upon its develop- 
ment and future usefulness and value. 
The straw stack is a valuable aid in win- 
tering colts, but it should not be the 
“whole thing;’”’ a little grain should sup- 
plant it, and so should good clover hay, if 
at hand. Keep the colt growing thriftily, 
and teach him to have no fear of man dur- 
ing its first winter and the little fellow is 
well launched on his sea of life. 


From the day of foaling to the period 
of selling, horses should have proper at- 
tention if the largest profit is to be real- 
ized out of the industry. There is no 
question if the right kind of horses are 
raised but what the enterprise will prove 
more valuable than raising sheep or cat- 
tle. Yet there is no business that will 
prove satisfactory unless it has the con- 
stant personal attention of the proprietor. 
The farmer cannot achieve success in any 
branch of agriculture without special ef- 
fort. Business is not like an eight-day 
clock—once wind it, and the machinery 
does the rest. Even the period of foaling 
is a critical era in consummating success 
in horse breeding, for the youngster may 
need more than maternal attention. 


In all wounds of horses, union is pro- 
moted by putting the part at rest, says 
“Breeder and Sportsman.” Healthy 
wounds are seldom much benefited by the 
application of lotions or ointments. When 
the wound is of small size it is best to 
leave it uncovered; and, if it be jn sum- 
mer, it may be smeared with zinc oint- 
ment, or with forty parts of olive oil to 
one of carbolic acid. In large wounds the 
surface should be lightly covered with a 
cloth, kept wet with a solution of carbolic 
acid in forty parts of water. When a 
wound shows what is called ‘“‘proud flesh” 
it should be rubbed over at its most prom- 
inent part with sulphate of copper (blue- 
stone) er washed with a solution contain- 
ing two ounces of sugar of lead to a pint 
bottle of water. 


MALT SPROUTS.—I enclose sample 
of barley sprouts which can be purchased 
for $8 per ton. Kindly inform me what its 
feeding qualities are for cattle, pigs and 
chickens.—I. S., Detroit, Mich. (The “‘bar- 
ley sprouts,”’ or better, malt sprouts, are 
apparently of very good quality, and at 
the price named ought to be a useful and 
economical food for cattle and pigs. They 
are of doubtful utility for chickens. Malt 
— are rich in protein, as the follow- 

analysis shows: Water, 10.2 per cent; 

, 5.7; protein, 23.2; fiber, 10.7; carbohy- 
dates, 48. 5; fat, 1.7. A considerable por- 
tion of the ‘protein, however, is in a form 
less readily available to the animal than 
the protein of the various grains and 
seeds, and this, coupled with a lack of 
palatability, tends to keep the market 
price of malt sprouts relatively low. When 
fed to pigs they should be soaked in 
water, and, in fact, they are improved by 
soaking if they are to be fed to cows.) 

The above from “Country Gentleman” is 
correct. Malt sprouts are not properly 
appreciated in the neighborhood of iarge 
cities as one of the fooas for stock. It is 
~ excellent horse food, as well as dairy 








Caustic 
Balsam 


SOO ies wn pole get 


Horse Owners! Us 





Senator Belshaw has introduced in the 
California Legislature a bill which if it is 
enacted into a law will close the pool- 
rooms, says “Breeder and Sportsman.” 
It absolutely prohibits the selling of pools 
or bookmaking on contests between 
horses, men or dogs, except within the en- 
closures where such contests actually 
take place. It is to be hoped that this 
bill will pass without a dissenting voice 
and we hold it to be the duty of every 
horse breeder especially to use his in- 
fluence in favor of the measure, A letter 
written or a few words spoken to the 
member from your district will have its 
weight. Horse values are decreased by 
poolrooms, and the business of breeding 
and the sport of racing are injured and 
brought into disrepute by them. There is 
not one argument that can be made in 
their favor. Ask your Senator and as- 
semblyman to vote to close them up. 

More than 2,000 horses have been pur- 
chased by Major Powell and his associates 
of the British army in the vicinity of St. 
Louis and Kansas City in the last three 
weeks. Major Powell arrived in St. Louis 
again yesterday to complete purchases 
made recently at the East St. Louis Stock 
Yards. He is at the Planters Hotel. The 
horses bought all go to South Africa. 
They are to be utilized in the artillery 
regiments. Because of this they are larg- 
er than the cavalry horses which have 
been shipped from Texas points. The 
Missouri and Kansas horses are well 
adapted for artillery service after they 
once become immuned to the climate of 
South Africa. They are shipped as rapid- 
ly as possible to New Orleans and from 
there transported to South Africa. Several 
vessels of the English Government make 
regular trips from New Orleans to Port 
Elizabeth and Cape Colony. 


A year ago, says the “Horse World,” 
the coming of better conditions was evi- 
dent, but even the most buoyant hardly 
dared prophesy so great a change as has 
occurred. Never has there been a greater 
demand for racing material and breeding 
stock than has characterized the year 
just about to close. Breeders who have 
been conducting their operations on con- 
tracted lines have branched out by add- 
ing to their studs, and horsemen who 
have heretofore confined their racing to 
one or two horses have enlarged their 
campaigning stables. Stallions in public 
service have been well patronized; own- 
ers of race horses have had no trouble in 
racing them for liberal purses, and breed- 
ers who have sent the product of their 
studs to the sale ring have secured ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory prices. Speedway 
sport has advanced rapidly in the big 
cities during the year, and it promises to 
become one of the principal elements in. 
establishing the value of fast trotters 
and pacers. This form of sport has al- 
ready robbed the turf of several of its 
best performers, and has thus assisted in 
creating a demand for more of the same 
sort. 

Robert W. Lindsay of St. Louis has 
purchased the bay pacing mare Sophia, 
2:09%4, from parties in Decatur, Ill., paying 
$2,300 for her. She is undoubtedly the fast- 
est pacing mare in Missouri, and but few 
anywhere can beat her. She won her race 
at the St. Louis Fair last fall, getting a 
record of 2:09%. Mr. C. S. Osgood, a 
writer for the “Horse Review,’ and a 
very reliable gentleman, thus describes 
the race in that journal. He says: Sophia, 
the four-year-old daughter of Anderson 
Wilkes, won the 2:10 pace and was pulled 
almost to a walk at the wire in every 
heat. She did not appear to reach her 
limit of speed at any time, though in the 
second heat, after going to the quarter in 
738, she paced the second quarter in 30 
seconds, and the next three-eighths in 
74 seconds, reaching the seven-eighths pole 
in 1:50. From that point she jogged home 
as unconcernedly as though she were out 
for a morning’s exercise. She paced the 
five-eighths between the quarter and sev- 
en-eighths poles in 1:17, a 2:08 gait. She 
could have undoubtedly paced a mile in 
2:06 or better had there been anything in 
the race to have driven her out. And 
this filly was purchased at a sale last 
winter for $155. If nothing goes wrong 
with her, what will be her record October 
1, 1901? 


Can any Missouri reader of the RURAL 
WORLD tell me where Star Moke, 24238, 
record 2:20%, is owned? He was sold by J. 
R. Justice and C. J. Grubb of Galesburg, 
Ill., to parties in Missouri. I would like a 
description of the mare left in 1884 at 
Lawson, Mo., by a family of movers from 
Illinois that produced Trim, 2:16%. 

Ferris, Ill. W. E. L. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Columbus 
says: ““W. H. Cotton of Clinton, Mo., is 
wintering his stable of trotters and pac- 
ers by Redwood Redmon, 2:18%, at Rich 
Hill, Mo., Fair Grounds. Mr. Cotton’s 
home is at Rich Hill. He went to Clinton 
for educational purposes, and is now at 
home, one and a half miles west of Rich 
Hill, on one of his numerous farms, where 
he has built a new house and barn. Blon- 
da, her brother, Woodshine, that showed a 
mile in 2:19% last May, and a two-year-old 
sister, are all running out together. 
Dewey Redwood, by Redwood Redmon, 
out of the great brood mare Pansy Blos- 
som, dam of Prince Redmon and Topsy 
Redmon, has been gelded and will be pre- 
pared and campaigned in 1901. Sallie 
West, dam of Blonda Redwood, 2:11, and 
Red Bells, 2:24%, is dead, and will have at 
least two more to her credit some of these 
days. It is Mr. Cotton’s intention to race 
Woodshine in his five-year-old form for 
the Chamber of Commerce stake and other 
large stakes down the big line. Most of 
the records made by the Redmon C. fam- 
ily are colt records. Andy Swindle, who 
has handled Mr. Cotton’s horses for the 
last two years, is now breaking and 
handling some of the young Dr. Coxes at 
Butler, Mo. I question if any one in the 
country has more speed in the same num- 
ber of horses than has W. H. Cotton at 
Rich Hill, Mo. Redwood Redmon, 2:18%, 
has but one standard performer to his 
credit, but several have shown more than 
standard speed. His sire, Redmon C., was 
a developed pacer, with better than 2:15 
speed. Mr. Cotton drove him second in 
better than 2:15 at La Mars, Iowa, in his 
last race. Redwood Redmon made his 
record in 2:20 class at Jacksonville, IIL, 
August 17, 1897. The first heat was won 
by Sol. B., by Bessemer, in 2:17%; Vine- 
wood, by Arrowood, in 2:224%, second heat; 
when Redwood Redmon came on in 2:18%, 
2:20%, 2:21, and is credited with five win- 
ning heats in standard time. 

Redwood Redmon is not the only desir- 
able sire at Rich Hill. McGrattan, 2:80, 
at 6 years of age, has some nice colts, and 
made his record at Belton, Mo., in 1900, 
and is one of three by Grattan, 2:13, out of 
Mollie Hieks, by Prompter, son of Blue 
Bull. O’Grattan is a five-year-old, and 
is in some respects the best colt of the 
three. All were trotters, and it required 
the straps to start Grat, the three-year- 





old, to pacing. As sires, there can be lit- 
tle choice in the three, yet I should prefer 
the individuality of O’Grattan. Riléy B., 
2:064%, is owned at Rich Hill, and is likely 
to be in the stud after another season's 
campaign. They are after the Walnut 
Boys this season, at Prairie View Farm, 
the home of Walnut Boy. They have 
eleven colts in training, seven of them by 
Walnut Boy, and they expect to improve 
the standing of the old horse very ma- 
terially in 1901. At the 1900 sale a colt was 
offered by a party living in Chicago, to- 
gether with his dam and sister. I do not 
remember who got the others, but the 
colt had distemper ana was knocked off 
to Callison for about $100. He came 
through all right and Callison says he is 
a crackerjack. 

A correspondent in the ‘“‘Western Horse- 
man” asks for the breeding of Gray Har- 
ry. The Year Book says he was by Tem- 
pest, dam by Rainbow, and was bred by 
Robert Teagarden, Brown, Ind., and 
passed through several hands to H. F. 
Smyers, Windom, Kas. His record was 
2:26%, pacing. Tempest was an untraced 
pacer, bred near Three Rivers, Canada, 
and taken to New Albany, Ind., in 1859, by 
George Lyman; sold by him to A. C. Mar- 
tin in 1865—and died his in 1877. He was a 
very fast pacer. The Rainbows were pac- 
ers. Of their breeding nothing is known. 
So that Gray Harry is a pacing bred pacer, 
bred in Indiana and transplanted to Kan- 
sas. He is credited with five standard 
pacers, the fastest of which was Billy the 
Twister, 2:15. 

A correspondent, who signs himself EP. 
H. H., says he considers Gray Harry and 
Kankakee the two greatest sires ever 
kept in Kansas, because they both got 
speed from nothing. Kankakee’s first Mis- 
souri bred colts will be in evidence this 
spring, and some of them will be from 
dams that should produce speed to a 
horse of less breeding than Kankakee. 
Mr. Knell will this season have Kankakee, 
by Mambrino Russell, Anteros, by Elec- 
tioneer, and a Wilkes horse by Allerton. 
His old favorite, Ben McGregor, will be 
represented by a son out of Stella A., 
2:28%, by Autocracy, whose dam was by 
Blue Bull, and her own dam by Guy Mil- 
ler, out of a daughter of Blue Bull. This 
fellow will make a race horse if given a 
chance,_and is just as certain to make a 
sire. Plaino, by the Illinois Wilkes horse 
Adino, who put three new ones in the list 
in 1900, will again be in the stud. On his 
dam’s side he carries the blood of Robert 
McGregor that Ben McGregor has made 
quite popular. 

The ‘“‘Western Horseman” says: “If a 
Hoosier or Buckeye driver was to drive a 
green horse so early in the season as fast 
as Geers did Direct Hal two weeks ago 
his friends would take out lunacy papers 
for commitment. But it is all right if it 
be Geers, McHenry, etc.’”’ It would be 
all right for the Hoosier or Buckeye if he 
had a horse that was clipped and had 
plenty of work and a covered track and 
good stalls, plenty of help and knew 
enough not to repeat the dose too often. 
It is more the environments, than the 
fact that extreme speed is shown at un- 
usual times. Nine out of ten are driven so 
many fast miles that they are unable to 
show extreme speed at any time. I know 
more than one fast one that has not yet 
faced a starter that with careful handling 
would have been a money winner. Riley 
B., 2:06%, at four years, has gone prob- 
ably as many fast miles in races as any 
horse of his age you can find, but I know 
plenty that have had more fast miles at 
home. 

FEEDING 


THE FOAL. 


(Concluded.) 

After the colt is a month old it may be 
taught to eat a little grain. It will nib- 
ble a stalk of hay, or a mouthful of 
grass, and lick some finely ground oat- 
meal if it is put into a shallow box at 
the rear of the box stall, in which it is 
confined with the mare. Or the mare 
may be fed in a shallow box, placed so 
low that the colt can reach it; and nib- 
ble a little of its dam’s feed. This is 
the best and most effective way, for 
the mare will encourage it. But if 
the mare is at pasture this way will be 
found desirable: A pen is made in the 


pasture, boarded in high enough to keep | 


out the mare, and so low only that the 
colt may creep under the slide. Feed 
the mare and colt in this a few times, 
and then close it so that the mare can 
not get in, but the colt can. Put the 
mare’s feed-box outside, near the door 
of the pen, and high enough so that the 
colt can not reach it, and the mare will 
feed at it, the colt going inside to feed 
from the low box. At first the mare 
and colt may be let in together until 
the colt is used to it. Keep a lump of 
rock salt near the colt’s entrance, and 
the mare will go to it several times a day. 
Keep the feed box inside supplied with 
sweet, good, heavy oats and a little bran, 
and the business is settled for the sea- 
son. When the colt is five or six months 
old it will have fully learned to eat and 
may be gradually weaned. 

On the the noted Palo Alto breeding 
farm the foals. are taught to eat and 
are weaned in this way. Each mare 
and foal are kept in the same box stall 
at night, but during the day two mares, 
with their foals, run in the same pas- 
ture, thus the foals and the mares get 
acquainted and friendly. Here the foals 
are taught to lead by the halter, which 
is not difficult to be done by the help of 
a pan of crushed oats held in the hand. 
The two foals having become acquainted 
will both eat out of the pan, and thus 
in a short time, by using them mean- 
while to the halter, they will become 
halter broken and thus the feeding of 
them becomes a very simple and satis- 
factory matter. When five or six months 
old the foal is weaned by degrees, adding 
to its feed, and having them well halter 
broken. After a few days when they have 
become quite friendly and used to eating 
the crushed oats they are put into a 
small grass lot, where there is a supply 
of pure water in a trough, and some oats 
in reach, where they may feed several 
times a day, indeed, when they want to. 
This will be a simple matter, as they have 
been used to suck several times a day. 
A change of the grain food to cracked corn 
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and oats with good timothy hay cut into 
chaff and wetted, with a mixture of bran 
and water will soon complete the wean- 
ing without any discomfort to check the 
growth of the foal. Where only one foal 
is to be fed, of course some different way, 
but based on this rule, will be necessary. 
Colts do so much better in company that 
it is quite desirable to have two, if one 
has to buy one to keep company with his 
own single one. There is, however, no bet- 
ter investment than money put into a 
young colt ready for weaning to be fed 


ers’ Journal. 
CONDITIONING HORSES. 
Those who have horses which they 
mean to market will find it very much to 
their advantage to put them in good con- 
dition before offering them for sale, says 
“Breeder and Sportsman.” Every horse 
must be put into good condition before 
he will bring in the market all that he 
might bring. Who can do it cheapest, the 
producer of both the horse and the grain 
to feed him with or the horse buyer, who 
has to purchase both the animal and the 
feed? The inquiry suggests its own 
answer. If a horse buyer can gather up 
a carload of horses and feed them until 
they are fit for market and make money 
by doing so, surely it will be profitable 
for the farmer who has grown the hay 
and grain to do the same thing. More- 
over, it is in accordance with the general 
principle that it never pays to sell raw 
material as it does to make a finished 
product as far as possible, thus having 


with a companion.—H. 8S. in Chicago Drov- | 


portant, as all four should show. If the 
horse is of a dark color, the surface of 
the ground whereon he stands should be 
light, expert photographers sometimes 
even spraying the ground with whitewash. 
The head should be erect and the ears 
forward, and the more “‘life’’ there is in 
the horse’s appearance the better. If the 
| horse has a white face his head should 
|; not be against a white background or 
| the white mark will not show. If the 
head is homely or coarse, with a Roman 
nose, it will present a much more pleasing 
appearance if turned toward the camera, 
showing the front view. Never take a 
| picture with the head turned from the 
| camera. It will not be satisfactory. If 
the animal is to be photographed out of 
harness, put a light and neat fitting hal- 
ter on him and have him brushed and 


ABSORBINE, JR., 


Will Remove 
And Cure a 


Weeping Sinew 
or Gangloin 


Quickly. Cures any strain of the liga- 
ments or muscles. Proof if you want it. 
$1.00 per bottle delivered. 


MANUFACTURED BY 











as few middlemen as possible between 
the producer and the consumer. 

The same principle applies to the break- 
ing of the horse to harness, single or 
double. Somebody has to do it before the 
horse is useful to the person who finally 
drives him, and that somebody is paid for 
his trouble. An untaught, unbroken horse 
or one that is skittish or has tricks suf- 
fers a depreciation in price as compared 
with what he would otherwise bring, and 
there is no better place to break a young 
horse than the farm on which he was 
raised, provided he be handled kindly and 
wisely. They can be handled every day 
from colthood and never know what it is 
to be afraid of man, and, as almost all 
the faults in the education of a horse have 
their origin in fear rather than vice, prop- 
erly treated they become so, and the fact 
adds materially to their value. This is 
especially true of light horses and such 
as, if quiet and reliable, would be suit- 
able for ladies’ drivers, 


Belleville, Til., Oct. 2, 1900. 
Mr. H. H. Hamer, Vermont, Ill. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find money order for 
more of your Sure Cure. I purchased a 
bottle from you through my druggist 
about two or three months ago, and same 
has done more good than all the other lini- 
ments or medicine that I have used. 


give you one. eae, 
ORIN PHILLIPS. 


A GREAT REMEDY.—Dr. Sloan’s Lini- 
ment is universally conceded to be one of 
the best all round preparations ever put 
on the market. On account of its antisep- 
tic and marvelous penetrating properties, 
it will be found to be invaluable as a fam- 
ily liniment in cases of stiff, sore and 
swollen joints, as well as all aches, strains, 
pains or sprains. Its use in the stable has 
met with the highest success. Prominent 
horsemen all over the country use it and 
endorse it. Nothing better has ever been 
discovered for the cure of lameness, swol- 
len joints, cuts, kicks and sprains on 
horses. It will reduce a swollen tendon in 
a@ marvelously short time, and the way it 
= kill a spavin curb or splint is remark- 
able. 


Dr. Sloan has published a most interest- 
ing book entitled, “A Treatise on the 
Horse.”’ This book will be found valuable 
to anyone owning horses, and we would 
recommend that all interested write a let- 
ter to Dr. Earl 8S. Sloan, Boston, Mass., 
asking for a copy of it. Dr. Sloan will 
gladly send anyone who thus writes him 
one of these valuable little books free. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A HORSE. 


Nearly every photographer, amateur or 
professional, who has never tried to make 
a picture of a horse, is of the opinion 
that it is about the easiest thing in the 
world to accomplish, but when he has ex- 
posed a few dozen plates and found on de- 
veloping them that he has a collection of 


y 
time you wish a testimonial am willing to ' 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Stallion Cante-tane for our samples, Cheap- 
nd best. 


Stock Gutaheqess-Denaies and printed at 
less than you get the 
printing alone. 

Tabulated Pedigrees—We write a tabulat- 

ed Pedigree for §1 .50. 
The same. fancy, for 
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Horse Books-—Stallion Service Books. 

book on the Horse, 

Catalogue. 
Horse Cate-Ne have a large collection in 
tock. Also make direct from 

h: to. Send for sheet, 
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any class of printing. @.. — 
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RED POLLED CATTLE 
Pure blooded and extra 
7" Your orders solicited. 

HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo 


ENGLIS 


fine stock. 
L. K. 





ERCHERONS—A few young, | black, reg. stallions 
and mares at low prices. Also 320 acres Kansas 
land, A. M, WALKER, Laclede, Mo. 
FOR SAL one istered Percheron F tallions, 
weight 1700lbs. Also severst Perch- 
eron and Shire maresand fillies. Bf sell reason- 


b d easy terms. Come them 
able and on Cae) ere ESTES, Columbia, Mo 








ARTHUR STERICKER 
IMPORTER OF 


HACKNEY and CLEVELAND 


BAY HORSES. 


A fine selection of stallions on hand from 3 years 
old up for sale at very reasonable prices. Write to 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, tered. A fewchoice heifers 
Write to . MOSHER & SON, 
Salisbury‘ M: 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS 
Gay Laddie 119293 at head of herd, Young stock 
for sale. Call or write. 
POWELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo. 











20 SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 

Th by the famous Red 

ni 35844, and 

m 1 and 

last pure Cruickshanks the other two Cruickshan. 

crosses. ive roans, others reds. Good individuals. 
For prices, etc., address 

W. H. BH, STEPHENS, Bunceton, Mo, 


EDGEWOOD HERD, POLLED DURHAMS. 


The largestand best aoee herd west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Bulls for sale. 
A, B. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co,, Mo. 
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given to the public—its name— 
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severe rubbing necessary. 
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your Dealer or Druggist for it 
Prepared by Or. Earl § Ss. shorn Boston, 


who knows, and 
whose knowledge 
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SLOAWN’S LINIMENT 


Cures Rheumatism, rhe sons Muscles, 
Neuralgia, etc., because it penetrates —no 
It warms and 
soothes, so alleviates aches and pains quicker 


Family size, 25 cents, Horse size, soeents and $1.00. 
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nondescripts, the like of which have not 
been seen in the heavens above or on the 
earth beneath, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that taking a horse picture fs a 
hundred per cent worse than photograph- 
ing a restless infant, says ‘Breeder and 
Sportsman.”’ Some will look life buffaloes, 
others like kangaroos, while those without 
heads or tails, or with but two legs, are 
numerous. 

It takes a good lens to make a good 
picture, as the cheap lenses are very apt 
to distort the image if the figure fills the 
negative, and an animal with massive 
head and shoulders and very light quar- 
ters, or vice versa, is often the result of 
an exposure. The proper position for the 
camera is at exact right angles to the 
horse, with the lens pointing as near the 


. center of his body as possible. 


The best back ground is the sky. An 
elevated piece of ground with the animal 
so placed that the horizon mikes a line 
along the middle of his body is the best 
place than can be selected. Barns and 
trees may lend something to the general 
effect, but in nearly every instance it will 
be found that some features of the animal 
—the shape of his head and neck, his ears 
or the contour of his withers and back— 
are lost in the shadows of the trees or the 





buildings. 
The position of the legs is very im- 


FOR SALE! 


A Fine Black Jack, well bred. Apply to 
A. P. Hatchett, New F! , Mo. 








THOBOUsaEEE PERCHERON STAL- 
MARES, BLACK. 
Three — ond’ 5 3 youre mares, a aged 


and one 6 years. at e. a7 C., all ages, 
sell cheap. Look. ‘Aberdeen, 


FOR SALE 
142% to Yours oldu 14 


Wil; 
Mo’ 








breed, 2 
to 16 ky high 
IN. Bolivar, Polk Co., Mo. 
VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM. 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for 
sale, from 15 to 16 hands high, address 


A. L. ESHBAUGH. 
Festus, Jeff. Co., Mo. 
35 miles south of 8t. Louis. 


FISTULA, 
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on either cattle, hogs 


and HARNESS 
Direct 
From the Makers. 


EHICLES 


Any style desired at jower joes than wean or middlemen 
pa rawibl ive. HERE 1S ONE OF Mi NY BAR 
Our N 199 isco Hd pd hel, ip our weed 1901 BRAINS: 


ane page 28, sent free on request.) 
er Cash with order... 


PRICE} Cash on delivery.. if ‘S33: "3 
SINK = S 


Send for the new catalogue and read all the bar- 
HUBBELL @ WATERHOUSE CO., 


gains we offer at prices never before approached— 
gs cheap prices on buggies and harness as your 
er 


the National Bank of Commerce, of St. Louis. Safe 
delivery and \Sptistaction Gearpetecs ox, or money re 
funded. rite for new Catalogue tod 


325 North Main St., ST. Louis, MO. 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 


cows of the most fashionable 
families. 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
twd miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO, 20. 
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tw Bookiet on Rupture 

W.A. LEWIN, m 
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Big Bargains in High-Class and Top Bred 


BERKSHIRE SWINE! 


To be Sold at Public Sale at the New Kansas City Stock Yards 
Sale Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., on 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16th, .1901. 


Sale commences promptly at 10 o’clock A. M. -, under the manage- 
ment of The American Berkshire Association, when 100 Head of Berk- 
shires of Extra Quality, will be sold to the highest bidder for cash. 


THE ANIMALS sold will be contributed by the leading breeders of Berk, 
shires—men who have made the breed famous. Every animal 
ed to the sale will be a creditable specimen of the breed. Every anima- 


ered is guaranteed by the seller t 
= ~ pecmnitond Vy er to be a breeder. No by- -bidding or trades 


* 


EVERY. ANIMAL WILL BE SOLD ON N ITS MERITS. 
fhis sale provides a rare opportunity to compare Berkshi es f 
herds of the most successful breeders. Make eclsatieien of the pode By 


breeding, and secure just what you want to increase 
establish a new herd. This sale will be made up of about re 


SEVENTY SOWS AND THIRTY BOARS. 
This Sale is an Experiment, and Fancy Prices are not Expected. 


THE AMERICAN BERKSHIRE: ASSOCIATION decided to make a Fall ana 


February sale each 
Kansas City, for the purpose of advertising the breed ond to mine Bon th 


ers residing in the territory tribu to the place of the sale h 

sale of Berkshires held at Kansas City Hevtenber 23, 1900, enabled aay 
farmers and breeders in the vicinity of Kansas City to buy first-class speci- 
—— * ae ae A bt age > trade i on Berkshires is established in the 

arketing its stock at Kansas Ci it is ex 
pea will continue to be sold at a saline ne ee 
who want good Berkshires are invited to attend this sale and 

the rare bargains offered. The Association assures you of a Souben ake, 
first-class stock, and that the highest bona fide bid will buy the hogs. The 
bids you send by mail will be handled entirely in the interest of the senders 
who will be treated as fairly as if they were present to make their own pur- 
chases. If you cannot attend this sale, send bids by mail to 


CHARLES F. MILLS, Springfield, Ill. 
COL. J. W. SPARKS, Arrangements 


N. e GENTRY, 
Auctioneers, {an Sale. 


Cc. eg 
For Catalogue, address Clerk of the Sale, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, 11. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ ENOX, Vice-Pres C, T. JONES, General Mer. L. W. ERAKB, Asst, ven’l Mager. 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron ‘rnorndale 128,000; Darx Roan 0: Fo. 30, 1896 at bey or will trade him ne fee heif. 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams of Hasterday and Secret, ey ny hy 8 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Call on or address — +e neve a 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! “sus 


M. MARSHAL, Prop., 
all, Orange La by by Goser. 
Young stock 


BLACKWATER, | 
pure S Baten with with Tedtvidgal, ‘erin the standard. 


COL. F. M. WOODS, Committee on 














Suniaey pm area oe my, Me 
Of both sex for sale ane 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


1 

tbe, oe of Sha ae bene ie ear ee all reds, for aah ont ot of cows aoe ot Chae on, 

them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town oat and, rogaaaie tar ise mo. 
CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 

18 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, block . 

is a Oruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few € oice helt 

ers not related to bulls. Address, PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, HG, 


GREAT COMBINATION SALE! 


At Columbia, Missouri, Wednesday, February 20, 1901, 


< of Jacks, Jennets and Stallions. 


30 Fine Jacks, nearly all old enough for service; 25 Fine Jennets, good Good 
Biggest Jack Sale ever in Boone County. This is a lot of extra good stock and will be po Fg ot 
reserve or by-bid. Sale at Anderson & Bright’sstable. For catalogue or other informati ion write 

SON & BRIG 


Pedigree furnished on day of sale. JUDGE J, A. STEWART. Auctioneer es CambIa, Mo. 


German Coach and Pereherons. 
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SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. Berkshires best blood in America and 
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Shorshorns Scotch or 
Stock of all ages and both sexfor sale. Call on or address, H. GENTRY, SEDALIA 


GREAT STOCK SALE! 


18th Semi-Annual Stock Sale at Limestone Valley Farm, Tuesday March 5, 1901. 
Jacks winners and 
bred Saddie Stallone, ons Bandard roving. bred Stallion’ 20 goed treme t 


No stock 
and come - = ron beg zou wish er. pa “22 
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SKome Cirele. 


ing influence of time heals one’s grief.” 
The days will carry up to heaven our 
sunshine and our tears and peace and 
comfort will finally flow back to our sad 
hearts. 





A SONG OF TRUST. 


I cannot always see the way that leads 
To heights above; 

I sometimes quite forget He leads me on 
With hand of love; 

But yet I know the path must lead me to 
Immanuel’s land, 

And when I reach life’s summit, 

know 

And understand. 





I shall 


I cannot always trace the onward course 
My ship must take; 

But, looking backward, I behold afar 
Its shining wake, 

Illumined with God's light of love; and so 
I onward go, 

In perfect trust, that he who 

helm 

The course must know. 


I cannot always see the plan on which 
He builds my life; 

For oft the sound of hammers, blow on 

blow, 

The noise of strife, 

Confuse me till I quite forget he knows 
And oversees, , 

And that in all details with his good plan 
My life agrees. 


I cannot always know and understand 
The Master’s rule; 

I cannot always do the tasks he gives 
In life’s hard school; 

But I am learning with his help to solve 
Them one by one; 

And, when I cannot understand, to say, 
“Thy will be done*”’ 

—Gertrude Benedict Curtis. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. 

What miserable weather we have had 
this past week, at least in Pettis county. 
But I don’t intend to waste time on the 
bad weather at this writing, but spend all 
my energy on trying to make the Circle 
folks see the blessing of sunshine as I 
have realized it to-day. During the 
“rainy spell’’ I think everything in the 
animate line felt that if it continued a 
few days longer there wouldn’t be any 
use of trying to live, and from that I was 
led to speculate as to how long this sphere 
would continue to do business if sun- 
shine ceased to be a part of its working 
force. 

From thus drifting round mentally in a 
sea of uncertainties I came at last to a 
place where I could pluck my olive branch 
and feel hopeful that soon I could find a 
permanent abiding place. Stated as a 
speculation, it would be something like 
this: “How long can the human soul 
keep in good growing condition without 
spiritual sunshine?’ We would think 
God had a very poor intellect if He tried 
to run the earth without sunshine, but 
think ourselves dreadful smart when we 
try to leave sunshine out of our own spir- 
itual state or get in the way of someone 
else’s getting a beam now and then. 
“Dreadful smart’ above isn’t slang; it’s 
a sad fact stated in the proper English 
combination. 

I should like to see a Sunshine Society 
started in every city block and every 
country neighborhood. Not one of the 
“You beam first and then I'll beam a lit- 
tle,” but a regular “stage coach” or 
“fruit basket’’ time of it. You all know 
the games referred to and in the same 
way I should like to have everyone listen 
in silent devotion a minute until the still 
small voice could be heard by all, com- 
manding “Everybody shine.” And then 
I should wish that the obeying should be- 
gin at once and continue forever. 

What do we want to be thunder clouds 
for, anyway? Isn’t it pleasanter to be a 
sunny soul than a depressing fog? 
Wouldn't we be better off if whole-souled 
cheeriness were more in fashion? 

Yes, I know it would be easier if every- 
body should begin at once, but does the 
sunbeam filtering through the clouds, 
away over there, dispelling just one patch 
of gloom on the far meadow, refuse its 
light because the whole landscape isn’t 
flooded? Then notice the birds hopping 
about gayly in the stray sunbeams  be- 
tween showers. I tried to write a poem 
on that once, but the poetry is_ there, 
whether I can word it or not. If we can’t 
have all the sunshine, let us emulate the 
birds and be glad in the patch that falls 
near enough for us to hop into. 

Personally I should like to beam a lit- 
tle on Farcmer’s Wife, and if I could, 
would help her to send a good strong 
beam through the silver plating of her 
farmer husband’s heart. I’m sure he 
doesn’t mean to do as she describes him, 
and yet I am sure there are many such 
in town as well as country, and the wife 
will pine for sunshine just as surely 
whether the means of putting on the 
silver plate is an interest in calves or in 
stocks and bonds. 

Someone may say we need the clouds 
and rain. Yes, on this whirling ball, but 
I believe heaven is a place where we can 
and peace and rest because we can Dea. 
ne full glory of God’s blessed light witu- 
out need of clouds to temper its bright- 
aess. 

Let the whole Circle join with me 1. 
praise to God for sunshine. L. u. 

Pettis Co., Mo. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE MISSION OF Wonks. 





stecently I read an article on ‘fine 
Beauty of Labor.” It said: “To work is 
happiness; idleness filled the world with 
poverty and despair; no idler was ever 
happy,”” and considerably more of like 
sentiments. Well, I believe it is all true. 
The most miserable people I have ever 
known were the most idle ones. I am glad 
that I can work and am thankful that I 
was taught habits of industry while 
young. Someone has said that 


“Rest is not quitting the busy career; 
But is the fitting of self to its sphere.” 


That is the true idea, to fit ourselves 

to our sphere. We have found change of 
*work restful. 

We once heard a lady give this advice 
to a sorrowing woman: ‘Work, keep 
busy all the time. Do something for 
yourself and others, Work is the great 
cure-all for sorrow and troubles. I should 
have gone crazy if I could not have work- 
ed, for I have passed through deep, dark 
sorrows. Keep busy, keep doing some- 
thing, and one can endure till the soften- 








Has been used for over sixty years 


holds thes 


While I was reading the item about 
work I thought the women of the farm 
homes scarcely needed that advice. They 
usually have mor» work than they can get 
done. My, but we did work during the 
summer! With such a bountiful fruit 
crop to care for, besides the other farm 
work, we were more than busy, fairly 
rushed most of the time. Sometimes we 
would have been glad for a few idle days. 
But had there come such a time we very 
likely would have been looking up some- 
thing to do. But after the summer was 
past and the last jars of fruit and pickles 
were set on the shelves—no, on the floor; 
the shelves were all full some time be- 
fore that—how thankful we were to know 
there was such an abundance of good 
things for winter. And when one came 
home from a far land where fruit was a 
rarity, how we did enjoy seeing him eat 
of what we had. He surely did ample 
justice to it. 

Another blessing was in having such a 
beautiful fall in which to complete our 
preparations for winter. I suppose the 
members of our Home Circle in the 
southland do not have as great changes 
from one season to another as we experi- 
ence here in our Iowa homes. This year 
and last we had beautiful fall weather so 
long; autumn seemed to linger with us. 
This year was especially remarkable. The 
frost did not nip.our flowers and gardens 
nearly as early as usual. On November 
6 we picked from our garden nice, ripe 
tomatoes to cook for dinner and gathered 
lettuce, radishes and onions to serve the 
same day. They were all as delicious as 
any we ever served. Apples hung on the 
trees almost as late in the month without 
being hurt by frost. 

The trees put on their coats of rich 
brown and crimson and gold early and 
kept them on till late. The misty, hazy 
atmosphere of the Indian summer mel- 
lowed and blended the whole landscape 
into a charming scene. Now the trees and 
shrubs have dropped their leaves, for 
their work is finished, and they are ready 
for their long winter’s sleep and rest, then 
to awaken again into new life and beau- 
ty and usefulness of the glad springtime. 
So it seems with old age; the work is 
finished, the harvest time past and the 
heads frosted by many years show the 
beautiful autumn of old age has come. 
Then follow the winter-s sleep and the 
glorious awakening in the springtime of 
eternity. 
When the time comes that the earth 
here is mantled in snow and ice and ev- 
ery branch and twig is glistening and 
sparkling in the sunlight like millions and 
millions of beautiful diamonds, _ the 
southern farm sisters will be looking up 
the flower and garden seed and talking 
about making gardens. Yes, it will no 
doubt be cold up here, but we are pre- 
pared for it and enjoy it. Just think of 
the sleigh rides with the jingling of the 
bells! We often hear the merry voices 
in chatter and song mingled with the 
rattle of bells, on winter evenings, and 
know some merry party is out for fun 
and frolic. 
Since sister Ella went to Texas to make 
her home, we have been much more in- 
terested in and have heard more about the 
southland than ever before. When she 
tells of having roses and other flower 
beauties all the year we feel charmed. 
But when she tells of horned toads, centi- 
pedes and tarantulas the charm vanishes 
and we think our own Iowa home good 
enough for us. 
We are looking for that dear sister 
back to the old home this fall. How anx- 
ious we are for the days to speed along 
and bring the time for her home coming. 
Then we will hear more about the cli- 
mate, customs and people of that land. 
We like to read descriptions of the homes 
in other states. Of course we know you 
want to leave out the disagreeable things. 
We heard one lady say after she moved 
away from Texas: “Oh, yes, the de- 
scriptions of that country are fine, and 
there are many good things about it, but 
when describing it they forget, or at 
least leave out, all about the northers, 
fleas, ants and how things mold, and the 
tiny mites that get into the flour and 
meal and all such things common to the 
hotter climate of that land.” 

MELL MINTURN. 
Hazel Hill Farm, lowa. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ALL SORTS. 


I think the Ozark region is a country of 
grand resources and am very much at- 
tached to the rough, rocky, woody hills; 
but you will find dissatisfied individuals, 
I suppose, in any community. They are 
regular calamity howlers and I wish them 
a safe journey to a better country. I do 
like (who does not?) the cheery individ- 
ual, the help-one-another sort, that makes 
the best of any circumstance. If we find 
a place so very incompatible, why, the 
world is large; let us move on. As Mrs. 
McVey has said, “There are neighbors 
and neighbors,’’ and some very good ones 
can be found in almost every neighbor- 
hood. 

Some may question my taste, but I like 
“outdoor work,’’ that is not beyond my 
strength or powers of endurance. I en- 
joy working in the loose soil among the 
growing vegetation in my garden and 
believe it brings health, appetite, good 
spirits and a keen appreciation of all 
good things, literary. We have good, 
healthy water in springs and wells and 
no one realizes the worth of lasting water 
conveniently close until hot, dry weather. 

If anyone sighs for the good old days 
(?) of their grandmothers I could take 
them to see the nicest kind of folk, that 
spin and twist their own yarn, knit their 
stockings and weave the softest of snowy 
blankets and their own linsey. Unfor- 
tunately most of us were not raised in a 
land of spinning wheels and looms and 
so lack the accomplishment. 

PINE BURR. 





Wright Co., Mo. 





BE A MAN. 

Senator Beveridge says to the young 
man: Do not get to pitying yourself. That 
is fatal. Do not get to thinking the world 
is not giving you your just due. If you 
have such an idea, thrust it instantly 
from you. If the world has downed you, 
up and at it again. And keep smiling. 
Never whine—you deserve defeat if you 
do that. 

Be a “thoroughbred,” as the expression 
of the hour has it. After you conquer the 
world you will find that the old pirate 
has a kindly and even a loving heart. All 
you have to do is to keep in condition and 
keep fighting. And that ought to be 


pleasant to any masculine creature. What 
more can he want? Just go right ahead 
with faith in God, believing in all the 
virtues and keeping up your nerve. But 
if you get to pitying yourself you are 
lost, and ought to be. 





WHEN PA GOES UP TOWN. 


Ma gets up awful early, "long ‘bout three 
or four o'clock, 

And wakes the hired man so he can milk 
and feed the stock, 

And lights the kitchen fire then, 
grinds the coffee mill, 

And bangs the pots and ‘lids around the 
stove just fit to kill! 

And when she puts the mush pan on and 
sets the table chairs, 

She stands down at the kitchen door and 
calls to me upstairs: 

“Now, Bob, just you get up to once and 
dress and hurry down; 

There's lots to do this, s, morning, for pa’s 
going up to town 


"Twon't do to lie abed such times; obedi- 
ence is bes 

And so I rummage in the dark and pretty 
soon I’m drest; 

And when I get downstairs there’s pa 
a-stormin’ round the place, 

Because the water ain’t got hot for him 
to shave his face. 

And ma, she sets me to luggin’ wood, and 
sis, she comes down late 

Just awful cross; and ma, she says, in- 
dignant-like, ‘‘Now, Kate, 

There ain’t no use your being cross. You'd 
better tell young Brown 

To stay away the night before your pa 
goes up to town!” 


and 


Then pa he cuts an awful gash, and ma 
says serves him right; 

“There ain’t no sense in trying for to 
shave by candle light. 

And pa he swears and kicks the cat, and 

ma she busies round 

And gets some spider’s web and stuff and 
plasters up the wound; 

And then the mush it goes A burns 

*cause no one’s watching i 

And ma she grabs P off the ites just 

like she had a fi 

“Good gracious, Kate! I s’pose you'd 

pay and watch the house burn 


down! 
It does seem like —_—S help a bit when 
pa goes up to town 


Pa hurries through his breakfast, 'cause 
there ain’t much time to spare, 
And growls because the coffee’s weak, as 
cross as any bear; 
Sis says she “isn’t hungry;”’ 
and stirs her cup, 
And Jerry he comes in and says pa’d bet- 
* ter hurry up. 


ma she sniffs 


And when they’re gone I sneak away out 

to the barn and crawl 

Into the mow and burrow down ‘way 

over nigh the wall; 

And there I lie and sleep and sleep till 

dinner comes roun’, 

Gee! home’ s a mighty restful place when 
pa’s gone up to town! wok 

—Puck. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE SUNDAY MORNING BREAKFAST 


There is a tendency to take things easier 
in every home on Sunday morning, and 
well for us that we do, for the continued 
strain of rushing hurry is demoralizing 
to body, mind and temper. So let the 
moderation of Sunday morning prevail, 
yet be so controlled that the household 
machinery be not disarranged so as to 
increase the labors later in the day or to 
make Monday the veritable, yet the much 
dreaded ‘“‘blue Monday.” 
In a well organized home, when its 
members are all well, it is presumed that 
Saturday night will find the house in at 
least fairly good order; for if chaos pre- 
vails on Sunday morning the housekeeper 
is disconcerted and apt to be easily pro- 
voked and will begin the day by consid- 
ering the hardships of her lot. That she 
may be serene, let her plan for it by re- 
moving as far as possible every occasion 
for discontent. Let the fresh house dress- 
es for mother and children be in evidence. 
Clean aprons do affect us and all mem- 
bers of the family. With hair neatly ar- 
ranged, mother and the girls, with the 
fresh aprons and dresses, will present an 
attractive appearance. In times of pres- 
sure we keep a dress suitable for Sunday 
morning wear. 
Then on Saturday night the table is 
carefully set. A dish of apples is placed 
in the oven ready for baking when the 
early riser (the first one up), makes the 
fire. The oatmeal is put in the double 
boiler with the water on the meal and in 
the outer boiler ready for cooking. If 
eggs are to be served these are placed on 
the kitchen table with the vessel in which 
they are to be cooked; the kettle is filled 
and the coffee ground and the _ potatoes 
are prepared. We usually bake them with 
the apples, as they are much relished. 
Graham gems, which are regarded as 
toothsome, are often on the Sunday morn- 
ing menu. The gem tins are buttered the 
night previous. The quantity of meal to 
be used is placed in the mixing dish with 
the required amount of salt, sugar and 
powder. The milk and eggs are placed 
by this pan. With all thus in readiness 
graham gems are easily prepared. 
If the gasoline stove for summer use 
hasn’t been relegated to some spot for 
hibernation, but is easily accessible, by all 
means use it on Sunday morning. Gaso- 
line is never so expensive that it should 
be saved at the expense of nerve force and 
muscular energy. If the slow, green wood 
fire is sufficient for the farmer’s wife, the 
hoe, rather than the sulky plow, is good 
enough for her husband. 
Canned fruit in a pretty glass dish will 
be an attractive addition to the Sunday 
breakfast table. 
Plan the breakfast so as to accommo- 
date father and the boys, that all chores 
at the barn requiring attention before 
breakfast may be disposed of. If the fam- 
ily is a unit in the desire to profit by the 
rest from usual labors, the Sunday morn- 
ing can be made to one refreshing. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE BEAUTY BATH. 


To keep the skin clear is to keep i 
healthy, and the woman who does this 
has in addition the satisfaction of pos- 
sessing a good complexion. The daily 
bath is therefore the best and _ surest 
beautifier known. Fortunately, the bath 
room with a supply of hot and cold water 
is no longer regarded as a luxury, but 
rather as a necessity. 

The daily bath should not be of longer 
duration than ten minutes, as it will, if 
of too great length, be enervating and 
weakening instead of stimulating in ef- 
fect. When hard water is used it is diffi- 
cult to have a cleansing suds. The addi- 
tion of a little powdered borax not only 
corrects this trouble, but will impart 
whiteness and smoothness to the skin. A 
hot bath should be taken once a week 
with soap and a flesh brush should be 
freely used. The rinsing off of the body 
should be done with a spray of cold water 
and the drying with a coarse Turkish 
towel. Every morning spray the body 
all over in tepid or cold water, to which 
a handful of borax is added. If this mode 
of bathing is carefully followed, women 
afflicted with pimples and blackheads will 
find that the skin, thus aided in properly 
performing its functions, and throwing 
off the waste matter, will be healthy and 
the complexion improved. 

Bath bags are a pleasant addition to 
the bath. To make em two 
oo" of oatmeal, one quart of wheat 


® quarter of ‘a pound each of p 
orris root and almond 


‘ 


; mix 


or wash 
Trimble 





On, Ky. 


Poultry Yard. 


LARGE VS. SMALL BREEDS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The discus- 
sion in the RURAL WORLD of the Black 
Langshan’s merits has been of considera- 
ble interest to me. We believe that such 
in farm journals of wide circulation, like 
the RURAL WORLD, will do much good. 
For if a breed is worthy of public favor 
there will be many a pen to champion it; 
if not, the sooner known the less of farm- 
ers’ time and money will be lost on it. 
At Maplehurst Langshans, Cochins and 
Brahmas have been given a fair trial. 
From a practical egg and meat producing 
standpoint we must give first place to the 
Langshan. They are hardier, less inclin- 
ed to sit and better layers. From the 
fancier’s standpoint we have some little 
preference for the Light Brahma. 

It has been my custom to advise those 
having ample range not to get any feath- 
er legged chickens. Each will take the 
room and feed of two smalier ones; 80 
that if they were to reach as high records 
in egg yield (which it has been found as 
a general rule they will not do), one has 
still cut down one’s income from this 
most promising and profitable branch of 
market poultry keeping to one-half. Of 
course the heavier breeds would have a 
slight advantage in meat making. Their 
lazy habits not only keep them from fill- 
ing the farm fowl’s essential, though per- 
haps not exclusive, place in agricultural 
economy, i.’ e., waste grain savers, but 
they are often the occasion of a general 
lack of thrift and sometimes disease. 
MAPLEHURST. 


Russellville, Tenn. 


———_———— 
Y BREEDING OF PURE BRED 
ioe ae POULTRY. 


(Continued from Jan. 23d issue.) 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The writer 
may as well admit his intention to estab- 
lish a new breed. Just what proportion 
of blood the new breed will contain I can- 
not say and cannot state how many years 
it will take to fix desirable traits, but 
I contend that the only way to produce a 
better all-purpose fowl than any now 
known is to produce it from superior ma- 
terial; to use one strong type to correct 
faults in some other strong type. No 
matter what the champions of the several 
breeds may claim for their favorites, they 
cannot hide their faults from the general 
public. We have no wholly satisfactory 
all-purpose breed ai this time. 

When eggs bring at least double price 
in the four months from November to 
February inclusive, and while eggs are 
worth from twice to three times as much 
per pound as live poultry, though doubtful 
if actually costing as much pound for 
pound, then the all-purpose fowl of the 
future must mature earlier than our 
American breeds mature, if even at the 
expense of size, and be ready to begin 
laying in the fall, and keep it up, under 
good care, throughout the winter. 

For early maturity and exceptional egg 
production I shall rely on the Leghorn 
blood; go to the game for strength, vigor, 
close feathering, heavy breast develop- 
ment and quality of flesh, and to the 
Abiatic for sufficient size. For all pur- 
poses I would say a 5-pound pullet at 
six months, that is developed and ready 
to lay, is large enough. Many will claim 
that we have this in breeds already es- 
tablished, and which perhaps would be 
true in some instances, but the general 
public, those that grow at least 90 per 
cent of the poultry that has placed our 
state in the front rank as a poultry state, 
know it is not true. The market quota- 
tions of to-day prove it is not true; else 
why are eggs quoted at more than double 
what they are likely to be next April? 
The reason, and the only reason, is that 
the new crop of pullets, always the best 
winter layers, are not sufficiently devel- 
oped to begin business. This is not as it 
should be, and I shall try and do my 
share toward correcting it. There is a 
happy medium between the 4-pound pul- 
let that will begin to lay at five months 
old and the 8-pound “‘Wyanrock”’ pullet 
that doesn’t begin laying until about ten 
months old and is no extra layer after 
she does begin. 

Let no one imagine that the writer 
thinks he has a distinct breed when he 
has a few individuals of a certain cross 
that are all to be desired in a breed. Just 
how many years of wéeding out and of 
inbreeding it will require to fix a type, 
and whether improvement or degenera- 
tion will be met while thus securing de- 
sirable qualities, is for the future to de- 
termine. feel that I am on the right 
road and going in the right direction, and 
will get to the goal if I live long enough. 
In the meantime I have lost nothing. The 
infusion of new blood in any flock always 
marks an improvement in the vigor and 
health of the new broods and this always 
adds to their utility. I believe that I al- 
ready have a reputation, locally, of hav- 
ing the best layers in the neighborhood; 
so I have no fear of loss in any event. 
From my varied experience, covering at 
least a quarter of a century, if confined 
to but one pure breed, I would not hesi- 
tate to choose the Brown Leghorn as the 
most profitable of all the breeds, any- 
where they are placed; in town or coun- 
try, on the city lot or in close confine- 
ment. I do not believe that there ever 
was a flock of Brown Leghorn hens kept 
in health and comfort that did not pro- 
duce in one year eggs to the value of 
double the cost of giving them good and 
sufficient feed for that period. And it is 
to the Leghorn blood that the new Amer- 
ican breed will owe that excellence that 
will cause it to easily supplant all other 
breeds as the all-purpose fowl for the 
American farmer. J. G. KINDER. 


A MODEL INCUBATOR FACTORY. 





The accompanying illustration shows the 
new factory erected last summer at Rose 
Hill, New York, by the Marilla Incubator 
Company, and thoroughly equipped in all 
its departments with modern, up-to-date 
machinery for the manufacture of incu- 
bators and brooders. In many respects it 
is one of the most complete incubator fac- 
tories in the country. Since its comple- 
tion it has been filled with busy workmen 
building this famous style of incubators 
and brooders. All possible care is taken 
in the factory to see that everything 





about the wiéaieaen | is par ae right: the 


material is carefully inspected before it 
passes into the factory; caly skilled me- 
chanics are, employed, and every finished 
machine is tested before being crated. It 
is this extraordinary care which enables 
these manufacturers to sell their ma- 
chines on the 30-day-free-trial plan, and 
they tell us that not one machine in a 
hundred ever comes back. The new cata- 
log of the Marilla is a handsome book 

re) tical information on incuba- 
tion and br and expl in detail 
the Marilla a air tank or 
mercury r—special features of this 
inoubater. in which we know our readers 
will be interested. Send for it. 





A DEFENDER OF W FANCY POULTRY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have just 
read “Poultry Humbug” in the RURAL 
WORLD of Jan. 16, by C. D. L. He says 
it makes little difference to the farmer’s 
wife whether her fowls are “barred to 
the skin,” “five points to the comb,” 
“true to feather,” etc., or not. Now my 
dear friend, what does make a difference 
and where are you going to draw a line 
between pure-bred stock and fancy 
stock? Or are you in favor of all going 
back to the old scrub dunghills of the 
early days of the nineteenth century? 
And again he says: “Eggs from pure 
bred stock can be had from careful breed- 
ers at from $1 to $1.50 per 15,” etc. Now 
what constitutes a “careful breeder’”’ if he 
does not care for “barred to the skin,’”’ 
“true to feather,”’ etc? And how is one 
going to tell pure bred stock if he does 
not care for any of the markings of this 
same pure breeding? 

Another point, C. D. L., is the “‘farmer’s 
wife” really so low and sordidin her tastes 
that she cares for nothing in the fowls 
she raises but the pounds of meat and 
dozens of eggs? Has the love of the 
beautiful no place in the humdrum life 
of our mothers, sisters and wives? Or 
are they to simply toil on, thinking of 
nothing but the dollars and cents those 
“pounds of meat and dozens of eggs’’ are 
to bring? 

Fanciers, fancy stock and fancy prices 
have their place in the poultry industry 


GOOD BYE! SMOKE HOUSE. 


Krauser’s Liquid Extract of Smoke Makes 
It Useless. 


The smoke house always was a source 
of worriment, vexation and expense, any- 
how. When it catches fire let it go up in 


smoke. There's a 
better way to 
Smoke meats. 


That is by using 
Krauser’s Liquid 
Extractof Smoke. 
It’s been gaining 
in all parts of the 
country for sever- 
a Baye oy ~ and 

here is no longer 
any doubt that it is ate the smoke | 8880 


house out of business. 

Krauser’s Liquid Extract of Smoke is 
made from selected hickory wood. It is 
applied to meat with a brush or sponge. It 
contains the same ingredients that pre- 
serve meat that is smoked in the old way. 
It gives meat a delicious, sweet flavor and 
gives perfect protection against insects 
and mould. It is cheaper and cleaner than 


the old way. Information concerning its 
use, cost, etc., can be had by writing to 
makers, E . Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 














YOU GET YOUR PAY THE SAME 
DAY YOU DO THE WORK 


‘We want agents to distribute matter for us 
in the country. Farmers, rural mail 5 

and those having horse and can do it best. 

of our are from 





and I can hardly imagine it existing as a 
real live industry without the factors 
named. Where would be the different 
breeds with their adaptation to special 
purposes? Where would be the progress 
in either utility or beauty without the 
stimulus of the wholesome rivalry exist- 
ing between fanciers? And where would 
be the poultry papers (of “limited circu- 
lation” or otherwise), which are the very 
life blood of the poultry business, if they 
were not supported by these same fan- 
ciers? R. R. FRENCH. 
Gentry Co., Mo. 


GROW CHICKENS FREE FROM LICE 





A poultry raiser, who for several years 
experimented with various insecticides 
in search of a reliable remedy for the lit- 
tle red mites and the various species of 
the hen body louse that infests the nests 
of sitting hens, could find nothing effect- 
ive till he tried camphor balls, says 
“Farmer’s Guide.” He says he has had 
the hens leave the nest before the eggs 
were hatched, completely covered with 
these pests, and has taken off many 
broods of chickens when he would find 
half a dozen or more big white lice on 
their little heads, and this, too, after 
having dusted the hens and the nest well 
several times during the incubation with 
various kinds of insect powders. 

The balls are perfectly harmless to the 
hen and chicks and the hen with her brood 
of chicks will leave the nest absolutely 
free from lice. Make your nest and put 
in the eggs, and at the same time place 
in the nest with the eggs one camphorated 
ball, which is sufficient for the entire in- 
cubation, and your hen and little chicks 
will leave the nest free from all kinds of 
vermin. When you have placed the little 
ball in the nest you need not bother any 
more. It will evaporate and get to be 
very small toward the latter part of the 
incubating; but never mind, it has done 
its work. 

Since using the camphor ball he has not 
raised a single chick with scaly legs. It 
is a good idea to keep one of the balls in 
the nest where the hens lay, as it keeps 
them frcm having scaly legs as well as 
keeping them free from vermin. The 
camphorated ball is a little white ball and 
can be had from any drug store. 


OVERFEEDING. 


This is scarcely ever done where the 
fowls have free farm range. But poultry 
that is always yarded should be more 
carefully fed and should be given a va- 
riety of feed, writes Mrs. 8S. W. Burlin- | 
game in the “National Stockman.” If put 
up to fatten for market feed carbonace- 
ous foods, such as corn, cooked potatoes 
and all starchy foods. To help the fowls 
through the moulting season feed largely 
of nitrogenous food, such as milk, meat, 
clover, bran, meat meal, etc. The ni- 
trogenous feeds form muscle, bone and 
feathers, but all foods are to a certain ex- 
tent fat formers as well. We feed a good 
handful of meat meal to five quarts of 


meal, bran, shorts and a little salt com- 
bined. We believe it much better to feed 
it regularly than to give them a larger 
quantity at one feed. Feed this mash for 
morning feed, oats and wheat at noon and 
corn at night. The fowls do not get so 
starving hungry if fed three times daily. 
Some people have the idea that milk pro- 
duces cholera. I would not be afraid to 
give our fowls all the milk they could 
drink the year round if I could have it. 


MRS. M. L. SINGLETON, Mller Seven 
Mo., has 10 or 12 trios of Black Langs: 

that must be sold soon and they will go or 
reduced prices. The hens are one and 
two years old and mated to 9 and 93% 
point Cockerels. Most of the hens have 
been scored and they score from 92 to 
points. These will go at $% a trio, and 
those ordering first will get the best birds. 
This is a chance to get choice breeding 
birds for a low price. Don’t neglect it. 


MRS. E. A. CREEL, Carrollton, Mo., 
whose poultry advertisement will be found 
in this issue, is one of the oldest and best 
known poultry breeders in Missouri. Her 
birds have always m winners at the 
leading poultry shows. She won at the 
late Missouri poultry show in December, 
1900, on Silver Laced Wyandotte Cockerels 
first, second and third premiums, same on 
hens, second and third on hen and first 
and fifth on pullets; and everything offer- 
ed on Golden Wyandottes. At the Kansas 
City poultry show lately held she won 
many premiums. Her birds have always 
won their full share of premiums in the 
best of company, and anyone wanting 
turkeys or Wyandotte chickens will do 
well to correspond with her. 


ALBERT GUTGESELL, St. Louis, Mo., 
writes: ‘I am to the front again with a 
fine line of Barred Plymouth Rocks of the 
celebrated Montauk strain. My birds are 
large, vigorous, grand in shape, with 
broad backs, even in color and nicely 
barred. Anyone in need of first-class 
breeding stock should get my prices be- 
fore placing their orders. My stock is as 
gy Ba as =, best and my prices as low as 
e low 
Altre rr Scanlan avenues, St. Louis, 














HENRY T. REED, Camp Point, IIl., 
writes: I enclose you copy of new poultry 
ad. which you will place in your next is- 
sue instead of the one now running. I 
have nine yards of the finest — I ever 
owned for the egg season of 1901 and I can 
assure my customers of first-class stock 
and at a very reasonable price. M 
circular, giving matings, is free to all who 
ask 4 i 

As in the past, I am very much pleased 
with Ay ad. in RURAL WORLD, and no 
poultry breeder will make a mistake by 
placing an ad. with you. 

. Reed’s show winnings were as fol- 
lows: At Bowling Green, Mo., show Dec. 
. Ben 8S. Meyers, Judge, five Buff 
Cochins were shown, win first on 
cock, 91%; first on hen, 93; second on hen, 
90; third on hen, 89%; first on pen, 182%, 
and two specials. At Macomb, Ill, show 
Dec. 24-29, Chas. McClure, Ju five 
Light Brahmas and three 
dottes were shown. The Light 
won second on — on pullet, 
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When you can get an Incubator and Brood- 
er that worksas satisfactorily as the 


“SUCCESSFUL” 














POULTRY oe 
29 FIRST PRIZES specu. 
Bot Satan] Tete on_k Ros 


Stock 
MRS. J NL. GAISER, Charleston, Diinois. 





ELECTED BREED: IDING of M B. 
extra large and fine jumage; qete eae 


F. M. SHROUT, McLean, Il. 








t and 2a oo mp Dentnase at the 8t. 
wo Ww, Jan. + 
eS N oats reali Birds f aoe Wri or prioes. ie 
— cockerels and pullets, § 
. MRS. EUGEN ulate #10 se Re is 
RO.) Turkeys—Won Ist on tom, scored 97 
Bipalier pen. 8 Northeast Mo. Poultry show, e's 
—" ms, B. very large. aoe 


Jennie Wilcoxen. Bowling Gi Gree, i 





BLACK LANGSHANS. 
Only fine birds for sale. Write ar vaes. 
JACOB 3B HETHICK. Wahoo, Neb. 





500 BARRED and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Oockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 

each. Well-bred and of high quality. 

D. T. HEIMLIOG, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


B. P. ROCKS EXCLUSIVELY i. 


ENTY-five years 
Tis ve shipped fowls and _vegs "to. ‘almost mens 
. Send for iiluctrated of the best 
Bastern stock. MBs. ex 


Bowling Green, Mo. 


SPECIAL - ~PARGAINS! 
equals 


How ot the BSG 














INE. Box 9, Hinton, Mo. 


M. B. TURKEYS, 


. Cegeet aeckines. Standard B. Teng 
none be our wants. Mrs. M 
Singleton, Propr., Elmhurr z t Poul 
Ww , Mo. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 








, Golden and White W. rred 

and White Plymouth Rocks, Peafowls one Pont 

uineas. for sale. } OHNSTON. 
ome, Cooper Co., Mo. 








8. L. Wrendoties and 8. 8. 
Good game, try 


BUFF ROCKS ii.2 AYNES. Ames, Il). 








_ MGUBATOR & BROOD BROODER | 


shows you how much faith we have 


in our mac! Either ed OT WATER 
or CE en aioe, A ye work 
them. Ele’ 


e venth year on market. 
MARILLA INCUBATOR co. 
Catalogue 2c. Stamps, Box 35Rose Hill. N.Y. 


POULTRY 


= seats 














BLACK LANGSHANS, 


P_ Rocks, 200 cotherets alle 
$2 tosen by Ben 8. Myers to well, $1.50 10 ‘e. “ries 
your wants. JOHN CH, Bowling: Green, Mo. 


























VICTOR R 
net re 


jogue 6 cents. 












1882., 
High-class Lt, age meth Buff Cochins, Black Lang- 


EGGS $1.50 PER 15. 1901, 


shans, Barred Ply , 8. L. Wyandottes, scores 
91095. H. T. REED, CauP POINT, ILL. 


at beer barred P. Rocks breeding 











See i - oe Brown igeherees bes best layers on 
fine. Eggsin conson., ode 
C. 8. JENKINS, Rocheport, Mo. 
. LEGHORNS, BUFF PLY, ROCKS, TOULO! 
Bree GEESE and PEKIN DUCKS, ” sand 
-8. MERTENS 4980 Kemper Park, St. Louis, Mo. 
over | BREED | TO LAY—Barred Ply. Rocks and Pekin 
Ducks; ioe cto, 
os ‘2 oh extra large and well 
MRS. G. . TRESCOTT, Winfield, Mo, 
ILVER PLUME POULT’ —| 

Paes ay eng FI w. oo to ss 

gy Ch sale. 
and Bik. 
. Benway, Brookfield, Linn Uc Lo., Mo. 
WHITE H. TURKEYS. Ito ioe wake 

P. Rock Chickens, 75 each. 
Durr BRowN. Linneus Mo.” a 





ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS and M OTH 
BAS wee | TURKEYS forsale. Eggs yn 
P. 8. DUNCAN, Perrin, Clinton Co., Mo. 


lack Langshans and M. B. Turkeys, 
and large size. ty reasonable, 
RVIN, noke, Mo. 





ure bred 
re. J.T. 





BARRED ROCKS Wii? 
Mo. State Show, Dec., 1900, 24 cock, 24 =e. 8 3a pen, 


5th pullet. Stock for ‘sale at bargain + eggs 

= tor’ $1. 60. ky —;' | ty we wilt ome offer them 

NEPENTHE PCULTRY RANCH, New 

Mo. Mr. & Mrs. J. H. Kalimeyer, yaaa 
Cockerels Py! oe 


50 BARRED P, ROGK Sirs, 


a Le Lat. 3 Marshall, Mo. 


meer: and BUFF ROCKS. and ron DUCKS 
as good as tho Dest: epee tn consce, Ot per 
MING, Mexico, Mo. 











roy oven in color, nicely —— 
Also egg3 for rices Albert 
Gutgesell, Alfred and eenmion aves,, St. Louis,Mo, 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


l0or 12 trios of "lack Jongtiene at $5.00 a trio. 
trios are 92 to 9 pi > poeee and 2 year 
old hens and pullets mated to be | Sons ckls. 
First orders get best birds. Mrs. Ms “.8 

TON, Wellsville, Mo, 














KLONDIKE | asvae cs 
INCUBATOR | E2s2Fiscratron co. 

















RM RAISED POULTRY 


PATS BEST. 






money with poultry. 
JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., 80% 12 , FREEPORT,ILL. 


th hare eh fp 


I breed fine poultry on one of. the best er 0d Bek, 
farmain the worl |. Sena Bin tamps fone 1 
telling all abou t50 varietie 8, with 


andeges §=6B, H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 













of 
perros 25e Lice Pormeie Fi 
‘Natural Hea lncubator Co. , 


THEGLOBE INCUBATOR 


proved Hot Water 
pee arrcten operation. fone Prices. = a I noes menepeer to 
free. GC, 0, SHO: FREEPORT, ILLS. 





a ins in Buff and White x! breeding stock . 
B Write your wants. Mrs, J. KE’ May, Wilson, Mo. 
Ww" 





ITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, from 16 to 20 Ib. 
a. White Plymouth Rocks from 9 point 
. M. A, UAMPBELL, Rosemond, I]. 


Mammoth Bronze Turk Barred Plymouth 
erels and Poland’ "China Pigs of Black 
U.8., Look Me Overand Chief Perfection 2d strains, 
call on or address, 
J. E. SUMME BS, Hunteville, Mo 


YOU CAN COUNT— 


Your Daciano before they are hatched 


BURR INCUBATOR 
tg Pe simple, 


It’s made right, wa 
sure, and successful. Catalogue. 


-BURR INCUBATOROO. » Omaha, Neb. 























A New Year’s Message From ‘‘Maple- 
hurst’’ About Eggs! 
Fresh, Fertileand True to Name. 
Ee@8 from AX pings » mest Bek W. or WB Me 
rs $1.50 per peri Bs 


er bo; 
wood. Hx] ee on ” to 6 


Cornish Indians 
each, $4.50; 
doz. 


: 


S—1 
Vino a 1 Hawking B. P.R ‘cks, 
; rio fine Buff Cochins 


heehee, half 





ine Large Bronze Toms and Sil- 
ver ana Golden Wyandottes. 


RS. E. A. CREEL, Carrollton, Mo. 
aif. 10" “ante La 
If you fail to find a cure for Bed 


White ienamaee, © 
MOTHERS & Mi are Sample Box Free. 











‘ypowriaer P.C. 
and are going'fast. pee Sol 
ers and bow 


WB Let us hear 


Ai, Ressolivitio, Tenn, 


Fors 40-page Illustrated Rouleey 
Catalogue.—aA guide for poultry rais 
ers. Contains valuable information on 








Seeeey peers, Senaes, Sass, oe iter 


A — >t stamp. 
Frank Foy, Des Moines.Ia. Box F. 





750-LAND AND WATER 


Ape Silver 
stamp for 80-page Il) 


Paes: 1a ne a Wao xa jottes 
Catalog. 


200 Barred and "100 
ook, 20 Ba Over soentuane won 0* | pedias chews 2 1900, 


FOWLS FOR SALE-750 


Geese is M. Bana 


P. Rock But Cochin: Bar P 
mend 


A. HEYL, Washington, Ilin: 





LOOK 


Fine B. P. Rock Cockerels, wei 
pullets, scoring 96% to 97 fhe 


hing 8 to » o% pounds. 
‘or sale 
RS. WILLIA 


HERE! 


M. B. Toms and 
vs BRITE, Monett, Mo. 





A CHOICE LOT OF BRONZE TURKEYS FOR SALE. 
Plymouth Rock Eggs, in season, $3.00 per setting. 
B. GUTHRIE, Ortiz Fruit Farm, Mexico, Missouri. 





We Pay the Freight. 





91344; 
91%; first on hen, 98; first on pens, 
's. Wyandottes won first on pullet, 92%. 


SURE HATCH 








- $81 Lincoln Trust Building 
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TRY 


Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR 


You will be pleased with 
the results. It contains no 
opium in any form, and as 


THAT it has no 
COUGH i." 


Mothers will find it a pleasant and safe remedy 
to give their children for whooping cough ani 
croup. At druggists, 25c, 50c and $1.00 a bottle. 


HOG TAMER 


Makes nose like cut. 
Once dune always done. 
fas. reversible (T-shaped 
steel knife held by thumb- 
and self-adjusting 
Price, prepaid, $1 

Lewistown, Mo. 





to gauges to sult sizeof h 
W. L SHORT, P. O.Box 








No emer a 
LIQUID. EXTRACT | OF SMOKE. 
desaron darren One teller 
en wi ‘oT cir 
colar. Krauser & Bre. Milton, Pa. 





panacea ctieyt8b fief 
‘ested for 18 Book for stamp. 
SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, o. 
LTS Bred for April farrow 
Gl at farmer’s prices. 
W. P. Rock Eggs in season. 
R. S. Thomas, Carthage, Mo. 


cATEST 








(Newton’s Pacent.) 
— Dehorner 
Guaranteed 
ao. perc “THOvsANDe Lt 


MFG. ©0., - - D 


ws Ec. write 
DECATUR, ILL 





AND FIXTURES C0. @) ST.LOUIS, 4 


MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


DI and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 
AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 


FEFD: Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 


ts Popa and book 
on Pecan OF HOG Address 
Moore Chemical & Mufg. Co., fa ws ag Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 








‘La. 3's igs o recura Bt. Jacob, ill. 


art ATOM eaEA ries 
A hg 


WALLEN, Monett, Mo 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


@reeders of the best strains of Poland-Ohina 
vogs, jstered Jersey cattle and P! 
ook chic Young stock for sale at all times. 


EEK ELDON, MO., Breeder of 
ED. 2. Hereforas, Poland Chinas, 
uff Plymouth Rocks . C. W. 
Leghorns. Ba stock and py yay “sale at 
‘armers’ pri 


POLAND-CHINAS. tees 


Carmi, White Bined 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Q16,2 HERDS ¥ 























Duroc Jersey and Goesses 


pete | H To vidu- 
Write ay - ter live 
Se HAY NES, Ames, Ill. 





Duroc Jersey and brs Hogs oo 


. Satisfaction guaranteed ju may po 
anny expense. “. Cc, WAGE WR, Pana, Il. 


Wr wae 


Write tor 





ppene 
00-JERSEYS. 





Dee Ente cninotion euncant sows, bred 
ready to ae Satisfaction guaranteed. 
N. B. SAWYER, CHERRY VALE, KAS. 


ROSE HILL HERD 


OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 
Choice gilts bred tag A spring pigs, boars ready 
Sor corvice, 608 s aie Y ace. and Sept. pigs 
forsale. 8, Y. THO) TON, BLACKWATER, Mo. 


lish Berkshires, all ages. Write 
E38, Macedonia, Phelps Co Co., Mo. 














Lvs st 
Large English 


best of breeding. a. S. 
tle. a. W 





BEB ayers: @ bays 
a. Chickene! Holstein Oat 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yogees for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as 78 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill 


MERINO SHEEP! oth Americ ae. 


Wen meso an ol) others st Worls's Fair and 


National 
L. B. SHATTUCK, anberry. Ge #7. Gentry ntry Co., Mo. 
Bust REGISTERED JERS) 














FARMS. 


, 500 bearing 
60 ACRES ieee aise 











FARMS FOR SALE! _ 


have many first-class farms to y sell in iT in the 
pest eounttes Missouri. Should you contem- 
late buying or trading for a write fo 
Free Descri e 


ve Catalogue. 
& KILPATRICK REALTY * “CO., 
RUTLET Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cash For Your Fa Farm 
o- sine pe ped earn 


(SHES Ae 5 Beer 


MBS. ANGELA C. BAGBY, Oimaved, od. Tilinois. 


GET Goren FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8. 











mn Land Agts. 
At, 2a 5 
Building, 8t. Louis, 





Senrece 





The Pig Pen. 


A SELF-FEEDER WANTED.—Will 
some reader of the RURAL WORLD 
please tell me how to make a self-feeder 
for feeding hogs bran, shorts and any 
kind of ground feed? 








WwW. J. RUSH. 


Linn Co., Mo. 


MILLET SEED AS HOG FEED. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I would like 
to know something of the value of millet 
seed for hog feed. What are its digestive 
nutrients? Should it be ground and soak 


ed before being fed? 
CHAS. HASTING. 
Worth Co., Mo. 


Millet seed is similar in nutritive con- 
tent and value to oats, as will be seen by 
the following table, showing the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of each: 

Carbo-hy- 
Protein, drates, 

Ibs. Ibs. 

47.3 


Ether ex- 
tract, 
Ss. 


0 
Millet 
These figures oe that in 100 pounds 


of oats there are 60.7 pounds of digestible 
nutrients and 57.1 pounds in 100 pounds of 
millet seed. The nutritive ratio of oats 
is one to six; that is, there is one pound 
of protein or muscle making nutrients to 
six pounds of carbo-hydrate and ether ex- 
tract, which are the fat forming and heat 
producing substances. Millet has a nu- 
tritive ratio of one to 5.7 or one pound of 
muscle making substances to 5.7 pounds of 
fat formers. 

There have been few experiments with 
millet seed as a food, ‘thence it is largely a 
matter of judgment based on the chemical 
analysis as given, as to its feeding value. 
Because of the small size of the seed and 
the consequent difficulty of mastication, 
we should deem it quite essential that the 
seed be ground before feeding to pigs. 

We have seen more excellent results in 
number of eggs from allowing hens to 
have access to millet stacKs in winter. 


“Never Koot” Hog Tamers are best. 
PIGS IN WINTER. 


Under ordinary conditions on the aver- 
age farm it is not advisable to have late 
fall litters of pigs. It takes so much feed 
to carry them through the winter, and 
the risk of getting them along is so 
much increased, to say nothing of the ex- 
tra labor in caring for same, that the 
margin of profit is quite small. Where 
corn is the principal if not the only feed 
on the farm, as is the case in many in- 
stances, it would be better to have the 
pigs come in at a time when grain and 
grass can be fed together, thus manufac- 
turing pork in the cheapest and best man- 
ner, says W. W. Stevens in “New Eng- 
land Farmer.” 

But sometimes there are by-products on 
the farm in the shape of dairy slops, cull 
potatoes, frosted corn or perhaps cattle 
are being fed. When these conditions ex- 
ist it is necessary to have pigs all through 
the year. And if the farmer knows that 
fall litters of pigs are to be cared for 
through the winter, some succulent crop 
should be provided, such as pumpkins, 
turnips, artichokes and the like. If noth- 
ing better can be secured, get some nice 
clover hay for the winter pigs. This may 
be cut up and fed with slops, but a con- 
siderable part of it will be eaten if fed in 
the dry state. 

KEEP COMFORTABLE.—First of all, 
provide comfortable quarters for the pigs. 
The more comfortable they can be made 
in winter the cheaper they can be Kept 
and the less liable they are to disease. 
This is an axiom which experience has 
demonstrated and which accords with 
common sense. Pigs are liable to catch 
cold, the same as persons, by sleeping 
where there are drafts. The result is 
quinsy, snuffies and lung troubles. Lying 
in a cold bed is liable to produce inflam- 
mation of the bowels and rheumatism. An 
open pig house must necessarily produce 
shivers, and hence it is not a sensible hab- 
itation for a pig. The hog is a native of 
a mild climate and should be cared for 
accordingly. A pig can be wintered on 
half as much feed in a warm pen as would 
be required in a cold one. With a com- 
fortable house, more roots and slops can 
be fed profitably. A pig requires a great 
deal of corn if he is to sleep in old sheds 
or straw piles, exposed to cold rains and 
snew. And, by the way, I believe hogs 
suffer more from wet than cold. A cold 
rain or snow chills the body and drives 
the blood inward. Wet also seems more 
likely to produce disease than dry cold. 
Dryness is undoubtedly the most essen- 
tial requisite of a hog shelter. The stone 
basement of the barn that is dry is about 
as good a place for winter pigs as I have 
ever tried. If shelter is provided outside 
the barn try and have it warm, and keep 
out the rain, snow and wind. You may 
construct it of boards, straw or whatever 
is handiest or cheapest. A rail pen, with 
the south side open, covered with straw 
and protected on the east, west and north 
sides with the same material, makes a 
very comfortable shelter for pigs. 

DON’T USE MUCH LITTER for bed- 
ding. Never allow your pigs to burrow in 
it, for they will get too warm. Pigs should 
not be steaming when they come out of 
their bed to be fed. If you use bedding at 
all see that it is changed frequently. Use 
occasionally some wood ashes in the nest, 
as a preventive of lice. 

DO NOT CONFINE YOUR PIGS in 
small lots, especially if you have no suc- 
culent food or milk for them. They will 
thrive on corn, as the main ration, with 
a little bran slop occasionally, if they can 
be allowed the run of a pasture field 
where they can root. To have a pig right 
healthy it seems that it is necessary for 
him to root in the ground. They eat grub 
and angle worms and grass roots, which I 
think nature has provided, in part at 
least, as food for pigs. The exercise the 
pig gets in rooting after a part of his dai- 
ly ration helps to keep him in good health 
and thrift. He can usually be allowed 
the run of a field which is to be plowed up 
for some spring crop. 


CAREER AND CHARACTER OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. 


An address by Joseph Choate, Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, on the career and 
character of Abraham Lincoln—his early 
life—his early struggles with the world— 
his character as developed in the later 
years of his life and his administration, 
which placed his name so high on the 
world’s roll of honor and fame, has been 
published by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway and may be had by 
sending six (6) cents in postage to F. A. 
Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
I. 


COME TO SUNNY SPOKANE. 


Big eet, made 
vegetables, 


Spokane. 





eap. 
lars. Chambers of Commerce, 
Washington. 


Choice Vegetables 
always bring high prices. 
To raise them success- 


fully, a fertilizer con- 


os 
40 


taining at least 
Potash should be used. 


Our books furnish useful information on 
all subjects relating to 
crop raising. They are 
sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS4 


93 Nassau Street, 
New York. 








A PUBLIC BERKSHIRE SALE 


At Kansas City Stock Yards, February 16, 
1901. 


The attention of RURAL WORLD read- 
ers is called to the big bargains in high- 
class top-bred Berkshire swine to be sold 
at public auction at the new Kansas City 
stock yards sale pavilion, Kansas City, 
Mo., on Saturday, February 16, 1901. The 
sale commences promptly at 10 o’clock a. 
m., and will be under the management of 
the American Berkshire Association. One 
hundred Berkshires of extra quality will 
be sold to the highest bidder. 

The animals sold will be contributed by 
twelve of the leading breeders of Berk- 
shires—men who have made the breed 
famous. Every animal will be a credit- 
able specimen of the breed. Do not fail to 
attend this sale or send a mail bid. If you 
desire a first-class boar or some extra 
sows, send to Charles F. Mills, Spring- 
field, Ill., for a catalog of the sale. 


THEN AND NOW. 


How Do the Modern Methods of Dispos- 
ing of Blooded Hogs Compare With 
Those of Thirty Years Ago? 


(A paper by H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, 
Ill., read at the recent meeting of the Illi- 
nois Swine Breeders.) 

Mr. Chairman: “How Do the Modern 
Methods of Disposing of Blooded Hogs 
Compare With Those of Thirty Years 
Ago?” the subject assigned to me, is one 
which should have been given to an older 
man. I am only a boy in the hog busi- 
ness and not qualified to speak with ac- 
curacy on fashions of 30 years ago. I will 
only speak of my own experience and ob- 
servation. 

Thirty years ago I was 10 years old and 
my grandfather bought three fine Berk- 
shire gilts and gave me one to take care 
of the three. I kept them about two 
months, when all of them died of cholera 
or some other disease. Anyhow, they 
died. They were disposed of then as many 
blooded hogs are disposed of to-day. 
Death never changes. It is no respecter 
of hogs—blooded or otherwise, four legged 
or two legged. 

Eight years later I decided to go back 
into the hog business and bought two fine 
Poland-China gilts at private sale. I have 
handled Poland-Chinas ever since. At the 
beginning of my career as a hog breeder 
we disposed of our surplus at private sale 
without making much noise about it. No 
record was kept of family lines then and 
hogs sold on their form at no very fancy 
prices. Good money was made, however, 
by the honest breeder who succeeded in 
getting the confidence of his fellows; and 
I may say that the breeder of to-day who 
succeeds must do the same thing. 

EVOLUTION.—But the business evolut- 
ed as all things must. The hog got finer 
and had to be pedigreed; the auctioneer 
was born and multiplied rapidly; stock 
papers came in by the litter, and it was 
not long before the unsuspecting hog 
breeder was at their mercy. Then came 
the wild revelry of public sales. The 
breeder who had the hardihood to enter 
into competition with his brothers had to 
have his leading hogs sketched at so 
much a sketch; the field man got in his 
work at so much a look; then the hog 
papers, a dozen of them, each having the 
largest circulation, had to have an adver- 
tisement at an outrageous expense; a half 
dozen colonels were necessary to cry the 
sale and give it what our French cousins 
call eclat. Fancy mixing French and Po- 
land-China hogs! Then the brass band, 
humpty dumpty shows, free lunches and 
cigars with boys to keep the flies off the 
clerk were added as extra inducements. 

Of course, with all this expense and 
fanfare, hogs had to bring a big price. 
They just had to, or the modern system 
would be a failure, and the stock papers 
and the colonels would own all the hogs 
and the land on which they were raised, 
together with all the other hereditaments, 
singular and plural. 

THE SYSTEM FLOURISHED like the 
proverbial green bay tree for a _ while. 
Prices boomed. A good hog of fashionable 
family that didn’t bring from $3,000 to 
$5,000 was no hog at all. Everybody in the 
business got rich—on long time paper. 
When the paper fell due a big part of the 
riches took wings and flew away like the 
slump in the Populist vote out west. 

The breeder who had escaped the stock 
papers, the colonels, the brass band, tne 
free lunch, et cetera, had fallen a victim 
to the men who had bought his best hogs 
and given their notes with all the airiness 
of these happy creatures who never ex- 
pect to see their gifts return to them. 

The modern method of selling blooded 
hogs, in its highest development, created 
this class, but as soon as their notes over- 
took them they disappeared—let us hope 
forever. 

THE DELIRIUM for ostentatious sales 
is also dying out. The true modern meth- 
od of selling blooded hogs is taking form, 
and it is sane and rational. The public 
sale has come to stay. Advertising is nec- 
essary, but one or two of the best stock 
papers are enough if you include your 
county paper. The farmers as well as the 
breeders must be interested, for, after all, 
what is the use of breeding up a stock if 
not for the farmer who raises hogs for 
the market? The farmer must be consid- 
ered, and a good country paper, like the 
“Courier” of this county, is worth more 
for advertising purposes than the stock 
papers. Auctioneers are necessary, but 
instead of a platoon of them, not more 
than two, if they are as good as my 
friend of this county, Colonel Correll is, 
are needed. You can get too many colo- 
nels out of as well as in Kentucky. Free 





entertainment is all right, too, and then 


success; and when the sale is over and 
you get the expenses paid you will have a 
good profit left and will be able to get 
your wife and babies a nice Christmas 
present and still be able to stay in the hog 
business. 

The method of 30 years ago, when the 
improvement of hogs had only begun in 
earnest, was safe and was the best possi- 
ble at a time when transportation facili- 
ties were not what they are to-day. The 
honesty, reliability and character of 30 
years ago are necessary now if one would 
succeed. Those qualities never become 
old-fashioned. But with a much finer hog 
than was in existence 30 years ago, with 
the question of transportation solved, so 
that all parts of this great hog and corn 
country are brought within a few hours 
of each other, the possibilities of the 
blooded hog business are vastly greater 
than they were then. The greater possi- 
bilities bring greater responsibilities, and 
all breeders of to-day should unite in 
making the modern method of disposing 
of blooded hogs as simple and honest and 
inexpensive as possible. 

H. O. MINNIS. 

Edinburg, Ill. 


Jos. Schaal, Lexington, Mo., fed and 
sold recently 41 head of pure bred Poland- 
China hogs, that averaged six months old 
the day they were sold, at Kansas City. 
They averaged 250 lbs in weight and 
brought $4.87% per cwt., the top price on 
that day. Fifteen of the best pigs in the 
lot were sold as breeders before the feed- 
ing for market began. 

Mr. Schaal’s daughter, Miss Mary, 
breeds Barred Plymouth Rock chickens 
and White Holland turkeys. She won 
several prizes at the recent Kansas City 
poultty show. 


Mothers wil] find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” the Bert Remeuy for Children Teething. 


THE L. G. JONES SALE of Poland- 
China brood sows came off as advertised 
at his farm near Towanda, Ill., on Jan. 
16. The day was blustery, but the at- 
tendance good and the offering was in 
good shape, of good quality and breed- 
ing; the prices averaged $ per head bet- 
ter than those made at his last sale, but 
they ought to have been $5 better than 
they were to have done the offering full 
justice. 


Mrs. Edmonson and her two daughters, 
assisted by Miss Womack, served a most 
excellent dinner to those in attendance, 
and we can assure our readers it was ap- 
preciated. Following is a list of prices 
oer $20 and names of buyers: 

—E. Shafner, Mulberry, Tenn... 

G. Wood bury, Danville, Ill.... 
3—Rainy Miller, Champaign, Ill 
4—J. Harrington, Fairbury, Ill.... 
$—Rainy Miller 

—C. C. oem Heyworth, Ill.. 

s—C. Cc. Brow 
9—A. T. Renfrew, Marion, Ill 
14—C, C. - 
15—Rainy Miller’ 

17—G. B. Raycraft, Hudson, Ill.. 
18—G. R. Kelly, Fletcher, Ill 
19—E. H. Ware, Douglas, Ill 
20—Rainy Miller 
21—Rainy Miller 
2—J. Busic, Towanda, Ill 
26—John Redicer, Hudson, 
30—Rainy Miller 
31—John Redicer 
32—Rainy Miller 
33—C. C. Hawbecker, Congerville, Ill 
35—Rainy Miller 
36—Morris Moore, Towanda, IIl 
ation, * Colwell & Son, New Holland, 


39—Rainy Miller 
40—Ward Jones, Lexington, Ili 
42—L. D. Pool, Lexington, Ill 
48—Ward Jones 
44—W. A. Killian, . 27.00 
Thirty-nine head brought $979, an aver- 
age of $25.10 per head. 
The four Shorthorn .bulls sold as fol- 
lows: 
1—Ed Ambrows, Hudson, Ill 
2—-F. E. Wolf, ae > ee ® he 
3—D. B. Walker, Odell, 
4—T. G. Bishop. Bn ag ll 
Four head brought $317, 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J, Colman, President, 1214 Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. EB. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 
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THE RAMBOUILLET MERINO breed 
seems to have beaten all records in the 
matter of high prices. Foreign corre- 
spondents report ‘that 20 rams were sold 
in one lot not long since by Baron von 
Homeyer of Germany for $20,000, one ram 
being $7,000, another $8,000 and several 
$5,000. 


Ih E. SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Mo., 
breeder of Merino sheep and Jersey cat- 
tle, writes: “J. W. Burt and Geo. 8. 
Hunter, two prominent and popular stock 
men of Illinois, were here last week and 
took home with them 13 fine Merinos and 
two fine Jersey cows. This is the third 
time Mr. Burt has been a, purchaser of 
Clear Spring Farm stock. He always gets 
the best. It pays to advertise in the RU- 
RAL WORLD.” 


THAT SHEEP KILLING DOG. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is said that 
“misery loves company,” and so I take 
some little morbid satisfaction in seeing 
from Mrs. Shaw’s letter in the RURAL 
WORLD of Jan. 9 I am not alone in hav- 
ing ground of complaints against the per- 
nicious multiplication of worthless curs. 
On just such limestone hills as ours ever 
since Jacob’s time have sheep multiplied 
and prospered, and yet the dogs of an ir- 
responsible, worthless set are so numer- 
ous and have such unlimited, lawful privi- 
leges to feed on a farmer’s flock when 
there is nothing to eat at home (which is 
most of the time), that after losing a lit- 
tle matter of $100 worth and having dog 
owners abuse me for all that’s mean for 
wanting them to keep their dogs at home, 
not dreaming of any remuneration, one is 
almost moved to give up. Still we have 
made a little on our flock of Southdowns. 
But with a snug sum in some pedigreed 
Southdowns and unlicensed hunters put- 
ting their curs after rabbits in the fields, 
we are always in hot water or on the trot 
to ask them off. 

In many states dogs have greater privi- 
leges than people, not being liable for 
trespass; besides, having no value either 
in the eyes of the law or on the market, 
The sufferer is without redress in any pos- 
sible way. 

Farmers are making a desperate effort 
to have the present legislature grant their 
rights in this matter. Everybody believes 
in sheep protection, but many haven't the 
courage of their convictions. 

Russellville, Tenn. 

MAPLEHURST. 


Sheep like their feed first handed; or, in 
other words, they do not take kindly to 
hay, fodder, etc., that other stock has 
nosed over. They do pot care to take their 
feed from filthy troughs. Sheep relish 





their rations only when they are given 


if you have the hogs, your sale will be afthem in clean feeding appliances. 


SHEEP ON SHARES. 


The usual arrangement for keeping 
sheep on shares for an owner, when the 
keeper does all the work incident to the 
management of the flock, is to divide the 
increase and the wool, and the original 
number of the flock is kept up at the ex- 
pense of the shepherd, who replaces all 
losses out of his share of the increase. 
Thus the owner of the flock has the num- 
ber kept up and a half of the total in- 
crease and of the wool ready for delivery; 
the fleeces all made up ready for the pur- 
chaser or for shipment. It is simply cap- 
ital against labor, with the amount of 
capital kept unimpaired out of the profits 
of the lessee. Experience has shown this 
method to be fair and satisfactory to both 
parties. Of course this arrangement may 
be varied under varying conditions, such 
as when the flock is of superior breeding 
and the lambs are salable at fancy prices 
for stock purposes. The rule obtains in 
range or farm flocks of common sheep. 
But yet, in some cases, the owner of the 
flock, for his own advantage, turns in 
pure bred rams, giving the lessee the ad- 
vantage without exacting any special 
equiyalent. This is a fair thing, anyhow, 
as a flock of this kind calls for far more 
careful oversight than one of ordinary 
sheep. In such special cases the skill of 
@ competent shepherd should be valued 
more highly than the mere interest on 
capital. The competence of the shepherd 
is always to be considered.—Country Gen- 
tleman. 


HOW THE PRIZE LAMBS WERE PRO- 
DUCED. 


The splendid car load of range lambs 
which took the first prize of $300 at the re- 
cent stock show in Chicago were owned 
and raised by L. F. Oswald of Utah. They 
were out of common range ewes and sired 
by full-blooded Lincoln rams, and were 
dropped on the range along the foothills 
from April 3 to May 1. Concerning their 
treatment Mr. Oswald says: They were 
run in small bunches until the middle of 
May, when the mothers were sheared and 
the flocks started for the high mountains 
and kept following in snow banks until 
August 10, when I sent the ones intended 
for the contest to my alfalfa ranch and 
turned the lambs on the alfalfa, then 
about 15 inches high. I took great care 
not to allow them on the field until the 
dew or frost had disappeared. 

They were handled in this way until 
October 1, when a mixture of oats and 
wheat was given them with hay in racks 
at night. They still had the run of the 
field in the daytime. About October 10 the 
lambs were eating a pound to the head. I 
then changed the grain to 26 bu of corn, 5 
bu of oats, 12 grain scoops of good screen- 
ings and 150 lbs of ailmeal all ground to- 
gether. I gradually increased the grain 
ration until they were eating a trifle over 
2% lbs of this mixture and 1 Ib of sugar 
beets, pulped, a day, with as much wild 
hay as they wanted. They ate the 2% Ibs 
of grain and the pound of sugar beets for 
30 days, were never off their feed and were 
sound. I fed twice a day, night and morn- 
ing, and at exactly the same time each 
day, 7 in the morning and 4 in the after- 
noon. They weighed 83 lbs when they 
went on feed, 116 Ibs when they left the 
feed lot for market and 107 Ibs when sold. 
They brought $6.50 per 100 lbs. 


THE MODERN SHEEP. 


The modern sheep undoubtedly has 
greater claims upon our attention than 
the historic flocks of ancient times, says 
Prof. H. W. Mumford. We may safely go 
further than to infer that the sheep of 
to-day is different from the sheep of a few 
years since. Changes within a generation 
have been so noticeable that no observ- 
ing man could fail to notice them. Some 
of the changes have resulted from man- 
agement or the lack of it and have ren- 
dered the industry unprofitable or less 
profitable. On the whole, however, it is 
gratifying to follow the steady advance- 
ment made in improving the flocks of the 
world from the thin fleshed, ungainly 
creatures that here and there dotted the 
hillsides, their bodies being little more than 
half covered with a coarse hairlike wool 
of uneven color, to the modern sheep, with 
its well rounded outlines—with beauty, 
grace and aristocracy that would lend a 
charm and attractiveness to any well kept 
lawn. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


We are glad to notice that the experi- 
ment stations are doing a great work in 
training our rising generation in the sci- 
ence and art of sheep feeding. That they 
have done some good work during the 
past five years any fair minded individual 
must admit upon reviewing what they 
showed at the International. 


Sheep should not be allowed to get thin 
during the winter. It is always difficult 
and unless properly managed expensive 
and hazardous to attempt to raise the 
condition of a poor flock in the winter. If 
you commence to improve your flock by a 
liberal allowance of grain, fatal diarrhoea 
will often supervene and your loss will 
be great. 


Now that some of our ewes are show- 
ing unmistakable signs of pregnancy we 
must use care on all hands. Let us see 
that our yards are well bedded, so their 
feet do not foul. Let us see that the barn 


doors are of such width as to prevent the 
ewes crowding and injuring themselves. 
Although the aborting of a ewe seems a 
trivial affair at the time, we should re- 
member that it is possible that the most 
valuable lamb of the whole flock may 
have been sacrificed—to say nothing of the 
services of the ewe for a whole year hav- 
ing been lost.—Wool Markets and Sheep. 
A telephone message from Otter, Cus- 
ter county, says 11 men stampeded 3,000 
sheep, killing the whole band. The sheep 
belonged to R. R. Selway, the largest 
owner in eastern Montana, and were prob- 
ably driven over a precipice. There were 
range troubles at Otter all the summer, 
and many here look for further deeds of 
violence. A deputy has gone to the scene. 


WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 


on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top ” and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


ise * Index” 4 ail 


right size and “shape of ii for lam 
e m: 
gene mail it FREE to any one whotweleen tart, ™ 











Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Burlington’ 
Houte 


PRESS,” 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, 
Genera: Manager. 


‘*NEBRASKA-COLORADO EX- 


one night to Denver, for 
Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
Denver, Omaha, Nebraska, Council 
Bluffs, Colorado, Pacific Coast. 


City Ticket Office, Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


GREAT 
TRAINS 


“BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PA- 
CIFIC EXPRESS” to Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Portland, Puget Sound. 
Northwest, via Billings, Montana. 


9,00... 


DAILY. 


2-05 p. 


DAILY. 


9.00 ». ». 


DAILY. 


Also 


L. W. WAKELEY, 
Gen’! Passenger ‘Agt, 








from the get of Highclere Topper 
bia’s Duke, the pon nae of fad 


al is guaranteed a breeder and sound 
mailed about February Ist. 


estate). 


R. R. BAILEY, Auctioneer. 


A rate of one and one-third fares for th 
taking Winter Tourist’s Tickets to Asheville No 


For those who can not attend the sale mail bids will be carefull 


dled by gentlemen whose names will appear in the forthcoming cat 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 


Biltmore Farms, 


The FIRST ANNUAL SALE 


OF HIGH-CLASS 
Imported and Home-Bred Berkshires 


Will be held at the BILTMORE FARMS, BILTMORE, N. C., in the 
new cattle Barns at 1:30 P. M. promptly on 


kK>FEBRUARY 12, 1901.39 


The offering consists of 50 head, of 
us directly from yapans; the balance 


which 15 will be sows imported b 
will be chiefly a special lot selected 


Neag champion of England, and Colum- 
erica. 
and this will be the last opportunity to s 


All offerings will be sold v poses J 
n 


Both these great boars are dead, 
ecure their get at your own price. 
without reserve and every individu- 

every respect. Catalogues will be 


trip can be secured by 
+, (1 1-2 miles from the 


a. 





Send for a strictly up-to-date BERKSHIRE 
Boar or Sow worth the money, 


Write J. T, POLLARD. FULTON. MO. 








sows 1899 fall 
cniet F Perfection Jr.. and Ideal T 
lot of Barred and White Piymouth Recks and 


thing priced worth the money. Send for our new pte oy e ani 
JNO. HEDGES & 


POLAND-CHINAS AND POULTRY ! 


farrow and a choice lot of wiles | bred to the great 
ecumseh. 


tate fair first prize winners 
ae > goed sp i Hereford Bull calves. A choice 
and White Holland Turkeys. Every- 


son. Pa Pana, Christian Co., Illinois. 





you want, or what is better 
W. H. KER, 


Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 
100 sore teal aera senso eto ane 


service. A nice lot of yearling so 
$1.00 15; 
Swrits weston. ne #0" “nice 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 


come and inspect the stock 
Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 





Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep 
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INCHESTE 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
j ““NewRival,”’ “Leader,” and“Repeater” 


Insist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 
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THE M’CORMICK MAKES OF HAR- 
VESTING MACHINERY. 


With 70 years of success at its back, the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Com- 
pany enters upon a new century of 
achievement. It would seem that perfec- 
tion had been attained by the designers 
and manufacturers of the implements 
which have the name ‘“McCor- 
mick” around the globe. McCormick 
machines have the largest sales and are 
built in the largest works in the world. 
The avowed ogee age of the McCormick 

t e all their implements 
greater capacity ant longer life than are 
possessed by other machines made for Ser 





EITHER OR BOSH THESE BOOKS MAILED FREE. 








“Among the Ozarks,” 


The Land of Big Red Apples. 


{s an attractive and interesti 
hanacomely illustrated with - By 
Sovth Missouri scenery, including the 
famous Olden fruit farm of 3,000 in 
Howell county. It pertains to fruit rais- 
ing in that great fruit belt of America, 
the southern slope of the Ozarks, and will 
prove of great Page ions not only to fruit 





Same purposes. In the present tend 
for cheapness of construction, the an- 
nouncement of such an aim brings with 
it satisfaction to the farmers of the 
world. McCormick machines 
time tested. The verdict of years 
been rendered in their favor. The 
rmick motto is “The Best in 
World. 


are 
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Mc- 
the 


THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 


If amjone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not everest the at- 
tractions and Th 


The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yesr round. The 
sugar beet industry as well as fruit cul- 





, bot to every farmer and bh: 
seeker tbosing fora farm and a home. 


“Wealth in Northern Arkansas” 


Is the title of an illustrated pam 
giving detailed information wuniee te 
the mining — of Northern Arkansas. 
conceded by experts to be the richest 
aes and Med mining district in the 
world, This district, practically unde- 
veloped, | offers investors the oppdrtun- 


ity ofa The 
mailed free. Address be sori 


J-E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo 




















ture, etc., are prominent features 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 Sane 

pA Baa 4 of “Lands” to ~— ¥ 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, U: Utah adie 





MOORE’S HOG REMEDY.—About ten 
years ago the Moore Chemical and Manu- 
facturing Co. of Kansas City, Mo., began 
the manufacture of Moore’s hog remedy, 
which is used on the outside of hogs to 
kill fever germs, lice and other vermin, 
cure nursing sore mouth, mange, scurvy, 
and all other skin diseases. The same 
remedy is fed internally to remove worms, 
cure cough, produce flesh and improve 
appetite and general condition of the 
animal. Shortly after the introduction of 
their hog remedy they originated a hog 
dipping tank, of which the above is an 





excellent illustration. The Moore hog 





remedy and dipping tank are used and 
indorsed by the following well known 
breeders: W. B. & M. Hawk, Beattie, 
Kan.; E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo.; W. 
M. Lambing, West Liberty, Ia.; W. P. 
Goode, Lexena, Kan.; Zeigra Bros., Mc- 
Cune, Kan., and hundreds of others. It 
is a conceded fact that the Moore Chem- 
ical Co. have nearly, if not quite, solved 
the problem of keeping hogs free from 
disease at the smallest possible cost. We 
advise our readers to make a thorough 
investigation of their method of 

swine disease. Write for their free book 
on the “Care of Hogs.”’ 
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She Rarkets 


WHEAT—No. 2 red at Té%c this and 
%%c early B. side, a latter at close 
worth 74%c; No. 3 red at 724%c to 73%c; No. 
tat 60 to Tic; No. 2 hard at 70%c to 71%c; 
No. 3 hard at 69@70c; No. 2 spring at 68'¢c; 
No. 3 spring at 66%c; No, 2 white spring at 
09 

GORN—On trk., delivered, No. 2 sold at 
37%c to 37T%&C, mainly latter; No. 3 and 
3 yellow at 37%c; No. 2 ellow at 37%4c; N 
2 and No. 3 white at ; St. Charles at 
39%c, and for seed at 40c. 

OATS—By sample, No. 2 at 26c, mainly 
No. 3 at 26c; No, 2 Northern at 26 
@26\c; ‘No. 2 white ‘at 28%c; 10,000 clipped 
to arrive at that; No. 3 white at 274@28\c; 
No. 4 white at 2i@27% Cc. 

RYE—No. 2 selling at Sle del. E. side. 

MILLFEED—Strong for bran, which is 
very scarce and held very stiffly. Quotable 
B. trk. at 68c in large and 70c in small sks. 
for ordinary, choice being worth at least 
lc more and bulk 64c. Mixed feed not sala- 
ble above bran price. Country bran (corn 
mixed) in 100-lb. sks. sold this side at 68c. 
At mill bran jobs at 70c and ships at 75c. 

maT —Timothy $13 for choice, $12@13 for 
No. $10@11.50 for No, 2, $8.50@9.50 for No. 
3; aa 10@10.50 for No. 1, $9@9.50 for No. 
2 ,$8@8.50 for No. 3. Clover $9@11. 

-_ AW—Wheat on trk. $4.75; rye %@ 


+ GRASS SEEDS—Clover $@10.50. Timo- 
thy $4.25@4.70; red top, 50c for chaff to $8 
for fancy; millet 7%c@1.%; Hungarian 70@ 


80c. 
FLAXSBED—Sales 2 cars at $1.70, and 
that bid for more. 




























































PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 












Closed Range __ Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Munday. 
Wheat— £ 
Jan ....74%n cceceoce 73% n 
May ...75%@% a 7% @T4% 743% 
July ...%%a go poane 73% n 
Corn— : 
Jan. ...37n er oe 364% n 
May .38% 38@37%@% 37% 
July ...38% ay 38%42n 
Oats— 
Jan ....26n -@ 36n 
May ...26%b 26 q@.... 26 b 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. ‘Monday. 
Wheat— ee 
No. 3 red...... 71 o: TA%@T5% 7444@75% 
No. 3 red....69 @70% ween 72%2@73%2 
No, 4 winter. 62 p oth @i1 69 @il 
No. 2 hard..664%4@67 a @72% WY4e@712 
hard..68 @6 70%@71  69%@70 
bsttedd 315¢@31% 474%4@37% 37%4@37%4 
Re 314@31% 37%@37% 37%4@.... 
2 white. .324.@33 391446@39% 39 @.... 
3 white..32 @.... 39 @.... 38%@39 
ee ne. 26 @.... 2% @26% 
NO. BS .2ccces rH 26 @.... 25%@.... 
No. 2 agg ztuudiis 2% @26% 26 @26% 
No. 2 white. @.. 28 @28% 23%@.... 
No. 3 white @B% 2744@28 2744@2% 
No, 4 white. ‘Fuoeee 27 @27% 2% @2i% 






COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
dite, 8%c; good ordinary, 8%c; low mid- 
, Mec; salediing, eae good middling, 

ae S nidal ing fair, 1 

WOOL—Missouri ona Illinois—Medium 
combing, 20@20%c; medium clothing, 19@ 

braid and low, 17@18c; burry and clear 
shiek 17@18c; slight burry, 15@15%c; hard 
burry, ; light fine, 15@l6c; heavy 
fine, 12@13c; lamb, 16@18c. Kansas and Ne- 
braska—Bright medium, 18@ ; dark 

and sandy, 14@lic; fine medium, — 
light fine, 13@l4c; heavy Soe 1@l2c. Tex- 
as, Indian Territory and on gy 
dium, 17@18c; coarse and low, 13@lic; 
medium, 13@l5c; light fine, igite: 
heavy fine, 10@llc. arene. _ 
Southern—Medium (fleeces), ve 
dium (loose), 17@18c; burry, 1 3@lse; ‘nara 
ae 1 1c. bwashed— No. 

2, ; burry, Lp Angora goat 
hair—Clean and clear, ; burry and 
cotted, 10@lic. Black a seedy from 4c 
to 6c per pound less. 

EGGS Sold off %c per dozen at léc for 
fresh; there were buyers for all good stock 
obtainable, however. Inferior or doubtful 
lots less. 

BUTTER—Very quiet, the demand being 
limited to small proportions indeed; prices 
purely nominal. Stocks liberal. The quo- 
tations are merely the figures at which 
goods are held. 

Goanahece—tixtre, 22@22%c; firsts, 17@19c; 
seconds, 15@léc. Ladle-packed—Extra, 13 
@l4c; firsts, 11@12c. Dairy—Extra, 15@léc; 
firsts, 18@l4c; grease, 4c. Packing stock— 
Choice packed, 10c; poor to fair, 6@8ec; roll, 
7@10%c. In a small way, %c per pound 
more is charged over the foregoing quo- 
tations. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 11%c; sin- 
gles, 11%c; Y. A., 12%c; New York, 11c. 
Limburger, 11%@l2c. Swiss, 14@lic. Brick, 


12@ 
POULTRY—Chickens—Straight 
































LIVE 
young and old 7c; roosters 34c; capons 10c; 
staggy young roosters ic. Turkeys—Aver- 
age receipts 7c; heavy 5@6c; old toms 5c. 
Ducks 8c. Geese (top feathered) ic. Tame 
live pigeons, per doz., 85c. 

RESSED POULTRY—Quote scalded 
and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 
Turkeys at 8c per lb., young gobblers 7c; 
old toms 6c. Chickens 7@7%4c; old roosters 
4c. Capons 10c. Slips 8c. Ducks 8&@9%c. 
Geese 5@i7c. 

APPLES—Quote: Baldwin at $2.90@3 
for fancy repacked and $2.25@2.50 for No, 2 
(damaged and off stock less); greenings at 
$2.75 for No. 1; kings at $3.25@3.50; fancy 
winesap and huntsman’s favorite and 
Spitzenburg at $4; Ben Davis at $8 to $3.16. 

POTATOES—Northern stock on trk.: 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—Burbank at 39 
@%c for common to tatr to 43@44c for 
choice bright, rural at 39@40c for common 

@44c for choice bright, white 
38@43c, common to. fair red 
mixed at 38@42c; Michigan rural at 43@45c 
for smooth bright stock; seed varieties— 
skd. rose at 45c to 58c, according to qual- 
ity; hebron at 42@48c, triumph at 98@95c; 
Minnesota and Wisconsin early Ohio 45@ 
50c; fancy skd. red river do. 70@75c; all 
bug-eaten, inferior and stock affected with 
ory res less. 
NIONS—Quiet and unchanged; quote 
a ‘globe at $1 to $1.05 per bu. in bulk del.— 
top for ery! red Weathersfield and yel- 
low globe at 90@%c—all poorer stock less. 
FEATHERS—Prime live geese, in small 








































sks., 45c, in ee sks. 43c; gray 35c; old 
woe 35@37c; X 25@30c; xXx 
12c; XXXX 5c. Chickens Ben Turkey— 


Tail hye wing 8c; pointers 4c; wing and 
tail 10c; wing and tail and pointers Te; 
body 2c. Duck—White at 25c; dark at 25c. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 27c per Ib. for 
prime. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.50 for small 
to $4 for large; lady slipper at 7c; Seneca 
at 28c; pink at lic; golden seal at 48; 
May apple at 2%c; snake at 24c; black 4c; 
Angelica 3%c; wahoo—bark of root 8c, 
bark of: tree 2%c; blood 2%c; blueflag 3c; 
skullcap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; wild 
ginger 4c. 

SALT—E. side: Medium $1.25, granulat- 
ed $115 per bbl. —worth 5c per bbl. more 








this side. 
DRIED FRUIT—Market nominal. We 
quote: Apples—Evaporated: Rings at 


3%c to 4c, quarters at 3c to 4c; chops at 
%@%c; peelings at %c; sun-dried: uar- 
ters at 38@3%c, inferior less. Peaches— 
Fancy evaporated unpeeled halves 4c; sun- 
dried at from Ic to 

WHITE EANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.10 
@2.15; screened at 5c per bu. less. Country 
at $1@75c for sound. Lima beans 6%c per 


HONEY—Comb at 10c to 12 fancy 
white clover ; inferior, k and 
Let ages less. Extracted pie "strained in 
“— . at 6@6%4c and in cans at 7c. 

ROOM Ne ont Seer in price, though 
the light receipts meet ready sale on basis 
of $50 per ton for common to $70 for choice. 
Sale 1c car Colorado at $66.25. 

BONES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
other kinds from $9 to $14. 


LIVE STOCK. 
HORSES—A 

































good, liberal supply of 
horses was on offer to-day and, in gen- 
eral, the quality good. The buying inter- 
ests were well represented, the demand 
being especially heavy from the East, 
South and for export. The auction opened 
early, and the bidding was active on all 
desirable horses of every class. Prices 
realized in most cases were strong, but 
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as it was andis 
By General Charles Hing 


TEACHING AGRICULTURE 
At the University of Tennessee. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I thought you 
might be interested in a short article on 
‘the opening of the university short course 
in agriculture at this place. 

The short course began January 3, 1901. 
There were about 32 students at the open- 
ing and some have come since. Much 
prominence is given to dairying, although 











Tales of the 
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of bank life. 


A splendid story of 
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Keeps you posted. 


Some of the Hazing Tactics of the Past 


By James H. Eckels 
Former Comptroller of the Cur- 


The Diary of a 


Harvard Freshman 
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In this week’s (February 2) number 
300,000 copies weekly 
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than at the close of last 
Horse quotations: 


$80 to $115. Coach horses 
good, 
$255 


drivers: 
to . 
, Plain to good, $80 to 


tra, 
good, $85 to $110; choice 


the market was not quotable any higher 


week. 


Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $9 to $140; 
$150 to $175. Farm chunks—1,150 to 1,350 
Ibs., fair to good, $60 to $75; good to choice, 


choice to extra, 


and cobs—Fair be 


light 
: choice to 


$135 to $175; choice to extra, 
Horses for the South—Smail, 
Fair to good, $25 to $50 
extra, $55 to $75; Southern drivers, large, 
Export chunks—1, 


to 1, 
$90; choice to ex- 


to $125. Business drivers—Fair to 


to extra, $125 to 


iso. Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to 


good, $65 to $75; choice to 
to $300. 


MULES—A_ good, 


mules of all grades. 
undesirable kinds were 


liberal 
mules was on sale to-day, and the market 
was quoted as being strong and active on 
the fair to best cotton mules and good big 
Common, thin and all 


extra, $80 to $125; 


foaey gaited and New York saddlers, $150 
Inferior horses—Common, small 
plugs, $12.50 to $30; heavy work plugs, $25 
to 


number of 


very slow sale. 


The principal demand was from the South 
for cotton mules, but there was also a fair 


Eastern demand for th 


e larger mules. 


Trading in a general way was active, and 
at the close of the day a fair number had 


changed hands, and only 
es remained unsold 


c to ae hands, extreme 


The ' first line of quotat 


ps) for buyers, 
onsiderably above the hi 


various classes as they 


the RURAL WORLD r 


«+++ 110.00 to 


the poorer class- 


ULE quotations (for broke mules, 4 to 
7 years old): 

14 hands, extreme range.. 
14 hands, bulk of sales.... 
14% hands, extreme range. 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 
15 hands, extreme range.... 
15 hands, bulk of sales.... 
15% hands, extreme range.. 
15% hands, bulk of sales... 


-$ 55.00 to 


100.00 to 


125.00 to 140.00 
ion in each class 


s calculated to represent the full range 
from common to extra. Dealers, however, 
often classify meee bunches (all 
whic 


sometimes sell 
ghest quotations. 


The second line of quotations signifies the 
bulk of sales and generally represents the 


are sold on the 


commission market, more or less mixed. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE 8sT 
ON PAGE 


OCK MARKETS 
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KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS 
Editor RURAL WORLD: How many of 


eaders are there 


that can furnish us such a statement as 


was given by Mr. C. A. 
of January 9, showing 
duction and the profit 


I have been a silent re 
for many years, 


contributors have had 


suggestion that would 


the last two years, that 


me. 


whether I had gained o 


page to “‘post up.” 


sible. 


1a 


ts, as it 





doing. 


governed 


























BROWN’S 'ibcies" 


“The —_ t poopamntion for colds, coughs, 


aRS 8. ‘A. WATSON, peso Lecturer. 
“ Pre-eminently the best. 
REV. HENRY wAiRD BEECHER. 







will 
worth, what is owed to 


leave it. 












Pope County, Il. 


Bird in the issue 
the cost of pro- 
or loss on each 


crop grown on his farm? 


ader of the paper 


always contenting my- 
self with listening to what the many able 


to say, and not 


feeling that I could offer a thought or 


be of sufficient 


general interest to justify the editors in 
giving space to anything I might write, 
but Mr. Bird’s report touches a subject of 
so much importance and one upon which 
I have had practical experience during 


I feel it my duty 


to tell others how I came to commence 
keeping farm accounts, 
later on, tell them what it has done for 
I, like most other farmers, 
general idea at the end of the year 


and, perhaps 
had a 


r lost, but on just 


which crops I had gained or lost I was 
unable to tell, and not being a practical 
bookkeeper, I dreaded the thought of hav- 
ing to write out at night a history of the 
day’s transactions, and especially did I 
dread the posting of the books at the end 
of the month or year; so I continued to 
drift along in the dark until I was asked 
one day by a friend, if I believed it pos- 
sible for a man to be able to keep an ac- 
curate account between himself and each 
crop he raises, showing the exact cost of 
production and its value when harvested 
—the amount of money he had taken in 
and paid out during the year, the condi- 
tion of his account with his merchant, 
doctor, blacksmith and farm hands, and, 
in fact, the state of his business generally 
—without having to write a single word 
or without having to go back over a single 
I told him no; -that I 
believed such a thing would be impos- 


He then told me of Leeper’s New System 
of Farm Accounts, published by R. Byrd 
Leeper at Unionville, Ill. 
procuring a copy, which I found came 
fully up to all he recommended it to be, 
and was so simple and easy to understand 
that any person who could make figures 
and add them, could keep the accounts as 
well as a scientific accountant. 
My wife takes a delight in keeping our 
requires more than 
two minutes at night to enter up the en- 
tire day’s business, besides giving her a 
correct and full knowledge of all we are 
If I should be called away from 


my Sosy they will have a guide to be 
by in continuing the farm oper- 
ations, and as there is provision made for 
a wry, Salt and complete ee ag 4 
ow exactly what 


to keep them, and then they will become 
interested in the farm ag not want to 


. OWENS. 


T lost no time in 


j all the subjects taken up seem to be very 
| carefully considered. The dairy building 
| is a very fine one, and supplied with a 
| large variety of milk testers, cream sep- 
| arators, cheese-making outfits, together 
with all the other necessary machinery 
and fixtures required. All the students 
working in this building are uniformed 
in white duck suits and they present a 
neat and business-like appearance. We 
are divided into squads, and on different 
days have instruction in running the boll- 
er and engine, milk testing, churning, and 
the manipulation of the several types of 
separators. Besides this, there is work in 
pasteurizing milk and preparing it for the 
city trade, and in the making of cheese. 
For myself, I have been on churning, but- 
ter making, milk testing, boiler and en- 
gine, etc., and I have found out that one 
practice period on churning extending 
from 1 to 6 o'clock, has taught me more 
than I ever imagined there was to know 
about this subject. All the students are 
delighted with this work, and every one is 
surprised at the vast amount of informa- 
tion required to run a dairy properly. 

The boys have also found out that the 
short course means work both actual and 
mental, as we are engaged from 8 o’clock 
in the morning until 6 o’clock at night, 
with only an hour off for dinner. Certain- 
ly the dairy building with its fine equip- 
ment offers a splendid opportunity of 
making one’s self proficient in this import- 
ant line of work. 

The manner of laying off the ground for 
testing varieties of wheat, time of sow- 
ing, amount and kind of fertilizer used, 
and the careful way in which the record 
is kept must result in the greatest pos- 


the student and farmer. 

Judging live stock is an important and 
| interesting subject. A lecture on what 
constitutes a perfect animal, in which a 
practical demonstration is given of the 
different points of the animal, is followed 
by each student receiving a score card for 
judging how near the animal comes to 
being a perfect specimen. 

And so it is with all the other subjects 
taken up. The aim is to make the in- 
Struction as practical as possible, and 
there is no doubt but that the course will 
be of great benefit to the careful student. 
I find the course all and more than I ex- 
pected, and I am astonished that so many 
young men who have the time and op- 
portunity should not avail themselves of 
its privileges. 

Trusting that this may serve to encour- 
age some of my brother farmers to come 
to Knoxville and enter the course as 
Soon as possible, for it is not by any 
means too late, I am, 

GEO. W. MACHLAN, 
Knoxville, Tenn, 


GRASSING NEW LAND. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: If new land 
is put in grass much labor will be saved 
that would otherwise have to be expended 
in grubbing. In the first place get a man 
that has a good strong back and who isn’t 
afraid to stoop. Give him a good double 
bit ax. Have one bit good and sharp. 
Cut everything level with the ground. If 
timber, leave a few of the best trees for 
posts or for whatever they may be needed; 
the less trees the better. When the tim- 
ber is cut then comes the clearing of the 
ground. This is the most important part. 
You can leave the brush until you are 
ready to clean the ground if you wish. 
Get a four-tined pitchfork and use it as in 
raking up hay. Commence at one side 
and rake up chips, trash and all the old 
dead leaves in little piles and set fire to 
them. Go over all the ground in this man- 
ner. Then with an A harrow harrow it 
well both ways. This should be done be- 
fore all the freezes are over in the spring. 
Sow your seed and then rest until time to 
cut sprouts while they are tender, some- 
time in June. To do this get out your 
mower and with a sharp sickle go to work 
as though cutting grass. Cut again the 
last of August or in September. When 
cutting raise the guards a little. The 
next spring cut the grass 
CAVINESS. 


Benton Co., Ark. J. F. 
“INCURABLE” DISEASE 





HEART 
SOON CURED. 


By the Great Specialist In Treating Weak 
and Diseased Hearts, Franklin 
Miles, M. D., LL * 


Who Will Send $2.50 Worth of His Com- 
plete Treatment Free to Any 
Afflicted Reader. 








treatment for heart disease, short breath, 


irregular pulse, palpitation, 


of his new treatment. 


ments of the heart, stomach and nerves. 
which so often complicate each case. 


— to freely offer all patients a tria 
ree. 


erous—more philanthropic. Few physi 
gene have such confidence in their reme 
es. 


as they may never have another such op 
portunity. No death comes more sudden 
ly than from heart disease. 


cians had given her up, and Mr. Juliu 
Keister aften ten. 


als from, bishops, clergymen, 


on request. These include many wh 


them “incurable.” 


IiL, 
late, and please mention this paper. 


sible accuracy and be of great benefit to | 


















To demonstrate the unusual curative 
powers of his new and complete special 


pain in the side, oppression in the chest, 
smothering 
spells, puffing of the ankles or dropsy, 
Dr. Miles will send, free, to every afflict- 
ed person, two dollars and a half worth 


It is the result of 25 years of careful 
study, extensive research, and remarkable 
experience in treating the various ail- 











































So 
astonishing are the results of his com- 
plete special treatment that he does not 


Certainly nothing could be more gen- 


And there is no reason why every 
afflicted person should not avail them- 
selves of this exceedingly liberal offer, 


Mrs. Frank Smith of Chicago was cured 
of heart dropsy after five leading physi- 


A thousand references to, and testimoni- 
bankers, 
farmers and their wives will be sent free 


0 


have been cured after from five to twenty 
physicians and professors had pronounced 


Send at once to Franklin Miles, M. D., 
LL. B., 201 to 209 State street, Chicago, 
for free treatment before it is too 


| valley 


WINTER DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 


Editor RURAIL WORLD: Walking 
across our great valley early one morning 
recently, I was surprised to see a large 
red fox cross the road in front of me, and 
leisurely pass through a broad wheat 
field. Reynard seemed inspired with 
plenty of confidence as to his safety as he 
journeyed toward the Des Moines. Foxes 
are comparatively harmless, and in many 
respects are a benefit, as they subsist 
upon frogs, mice, moles, fish and fresh- 
water clams. With more foxes and less 
dogs, our country would be greatly ben- 
efited. I have an abhorrence of two or 
three big, mean dogs at a farm home. 

WILD HOG WISDOM.—In the January 
“McClure” Martha McCulloch Williams 






he Farme 
or his Wife 


will find pleasure in the plant- 
satisfaction in the re- 






é Garden 
‘ ny Floral Guide for 1901. A 
im treasure house of in- 








writes entertainingly of the Hog. This ani- 





mal in its wild condition is especially well 
sketched in the 


account. Here is one 
sentence in wild porker wisdom: ‘No 
hog, wild or tame, makes a path to its 


bed, though they make strongly defined 
ones to their feeding ana drinking places."’ 
A hog when suddenly alarmed, sometimes 
drops down and remains silent and mo- 
tionless. This is one of its means of 
safety. Hogs have a curious sense of 
time; these knew to a minute when their 
salt and ashes were due—upon Wednes- 
day and Saturday mornings. Mrs. Wil- 
liams pronounces the hog nearly the wis- 
est among beasts. Land wise, sky wise, 
weather wise. 

THE HIGH TEMPERATURE of the 
summer and autumn has reached out pret- 
ty well into the winter, and has given us 
a mild season here above 4 degrees north 
latitude. A sevérely cold climate is not 
favorable to great length of life. A mild 
winter is kind to all animal creation. 

CHEAP LANDS IN KNOX CO.—I went 
with a friend over into Knox County in 
search of cheap lands recently, and am 
surprised at something one may learn in 
this line of investigation. We found good 
lands, partly improved, at from 
$13 to $20 per acre. Timber is quite plentiful 
and a fair degree of enterprise one can 
acquire himself a home even if he has to 
borrow part of the pay. A debt placed on 
good river bottom lands is not a bad thing. 
In a few years these chances here for 
cheap lands will have passed away, for as 
the white man’s ax and plow move into 
the forest and let in the sunlight, the val- 
ley will bloom and will rise, especially in 
price. 

IN AN ENGINE.—The other day I 
stepped up into the apartments of a Santa 
Fe locomotive and spent a few minutes 
seeing things and listening to what the 
fireman had to tell. My! what a machine. 
One hundred and twenty tons, a fire box 
ten feet in length, and driving wheels sev- 
en feet tall. ey 4 immense machines are 
used in moving Heavy freight trains and 
are fine examples of the perfection of rail- 
way mechanism of our times. The busi- 
ness of railway service is similar to that 
of military life in time of war. Both are 
attended with great trials and constant 


I 


t 


t 


t 


dissemination 
insect pests and fungoid or other con- 


demeanor, 
shall be fined any sum not less than one 
hundred dollars, nor more than five hun- 
dred dollars, and such fines shall accrue 
to the benefit of. 


TO PROTECT MISSOURI FRUIT. 





Against Dangerous Insects and Fungus 


Diseases. 





The following bill is before the Missouri 
egislature: 

An act to prevent the introduction and 
in Missouri of dangerous 


agious or infectious diseases, dangerously 


injurious to fruit trees, vines, bushes or 
nursery stock, 


Section 1. Whenever any tree, vines, 


bushes, scions, cuttings, buds, or any nur- 
sery stock are shipped into this state from 
another state, country, or province, every 
package or quantity thereof shall be plain- 


y labeled on the outside with the name 


and address of the consignor, the name 
and address of the consignee, the contents, 
and a certificate showing that the con- 
tents have been inspected by a State or 
Experiment Station 
state from which the shipment was made, 
and that the trees, 
cuttings, 


entomologist of the 


vines, bushes, 
other 
are 


scions, 
nursery stock 
apparently free 


buds or 


herein contained, 


from the San Jose Scale, Peach Yellows, 
Rosette or other dangerously injurious in- 
sects or contagious or infectious fungoid 
or other diseases; and whenever any trees, 
vines, 
other nursery stock are shipped into the 
state without such certificate plainly fixed 
on the outside of the package, box or car 
containing the same, the fact must be re- 
ported to the consignor by 
company, steamboat company or express 
company, or other person or persons, cor- 
porations, 
same, and said package, box, or car, or 
quantity thereof shall not be delivered to 
the consignee until same bear the afore- 
said certificate, 
pany, and steamboat company, or express 
company, 
ation or company who shall violate or 
evade the provisions of this section, or 
offer any hindrance to the carrying out of 


bushes, scions, cuttings, buds or 


the railway 


or companies carrying the 


and any railway com- 


persons or persons, or corpor- 


his act, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
and upon conviction thereof 


Sec. 2. There being no adequate pro- 


vision for the above control of the injuri- 


danger. They all are of the heroic life. ous insects and diseases of the agricul- 
Clark County, Mo. JASPER BLINES. | tural and horticultural interests of the 
state, creates an emergency within the 


ORCHARD GRASS SEED WANTED.— 
A reader of this paper wants to buy 200 
pounds of home-grown, pure orchard grass 
seed. Does anyone know where it can 


t 
ft 


meaning of the Constitution; 


therefore, 
his act shall take effect and be in force 
rom and after its passage. 








be obtained? 


BINDER TWINE IN NEBRASKA.— 
The farmers in the legislature propose to 
have the state go into the binder twine 
business. Thirty thousand dollars have 
been appropriated for that purpose. A 
plant is to be established in the state 
penitentiary, and the goods are to be sold 
at cost to the consumer without the aid 
of the middleman. This is the farmers’ 
way of getting back at the trust that 
has been running the price of binder twine 
up to sixteen cents a pound in Nebraska 
recently. The farmers of the state un- 
doubtedly have a good deal of basis for 
their complaint against the manufacturers 
of binder twine, and the trust seems to 
buy up the fiber so far in advance that it 
is impossible to keep the price down. 
Whether this proposed remedy will prove 
a relief is quite problematical, however, 
as the experiments in this line in Minne- 








For 14 Gents 


We mail the following rare seed novelties, 





1 pkg. Blue Blood Tomato Seed, $$ .15 
1 Northern Lemon Seed, +15 
1 ** Mama’s Favorite Onion Seed, -10 
1 ‘* Emerald Green Cucumber Seed, .10 
+ aoe oe t Seed, -10 
1“ 18-De Seed, “10 
a“ X. hharhet Lethoce Seed, 15 
3“ Brilliont Flower Seed 15 

$1.00 
Worth $1.00 fo, 14 cents. 


Above 10 packages rare neraies we will 
mail you free, ther our great 
illustrated Seed Catalog, telling all about 
Salzer’s Billion Dollar Grass 
lso Choice Onion Seed, 60c. a Ib, 
Together with thousands of earliest v: 
tables and farm seeds, upon receipt oft. 
and this notice. When once you 
Salzer's Seeds you will never do wit! . 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 











sota and Kansas have proven failures. 
G PORTER. 


STEEL 


{leben 
“<< FARM WAGONS 


tire. Hubs tan 
No blackemiths bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 

























LACK Langshans. Robinson strains. Eggs from 
best, $1.50 for 15.82.50 for 30, J. A. Thompson, 
Hawk Po nt, Mo. 





HITE Rock cockerels for sale, $2 each Eggs 
$1.50 per 13 R. B. Hume, blorissant, Mo. 


Aj ANTED—Men with rig to advertise and intro- 
duce Monarch Poultry Mixture, Straight salary 
$15.00 weekly and expenses. Add:ess with stamp 
MONARCH MANF. Cv., Box 456, Springfield. Ill. 


HOICE B. P. R. Cockerels $1 25 waeki Eggs $1 26 
for 15. White turkey egzs $2 00 for 10. Berk- 
shire swine. G. W. McINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 





PEACHES, GRAPES 


ruit Packages 
For BERRIES, 


F 


and MELONS. 
illustrated Catalogue, FREE. 














Address 
Postal 





from best birds, prize win 


UFF i ns. 
bt eg . Townsend, Troy, Mo’ 


ners. $3 for 15. Mo. B 








AN ILLINOIS LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I will take 
advantage of your liberal offer to renew 
my subscription and have you send the 
RURAL WORLD to my tenant, Ira 
Broadway, and also to jot down a few 
thoughts for your consideration and pub- 
lication, if you think worthy. I think 
farmers should read and write more for 
farm journals. They are our journals, 
and in my opinion are worth many times 
more than they cost to every farmer who 
pays for and reads them. We, in this, the 
southern part of the great state of Illi- 
nois, are a poor people. Farms are only 
fairly productive and range in price from 
$5 to $15 per acre. We find it necessary to 
economize all we can, but I think poor 
people very often practice false economy, 
and a farmer who denies himself the lux- 
ury of a good farm journal is certainly 
practicing false economy. I believe it is 
that class of farmers who do not read, 
that are usually caught by those “‘slick’’ 
rascals who make their living “hunting 
suckers.”’ 

A STOVE SWINDLE.—A well-known 
stove and range manufacturing company 
of St. Louis has recently been doing a 
regular swindling business in this and ad- 
joining ‘counties. They send agents with 
stoves on a wagon from house to house 
through the country and offer to sell a 
stove guaranteed to last a lifetime, re- 
pairs furnished for twenty years, free of 
all expense to purchaser, and the terms, 
“Oh! just any time within the twentieth 
century. The company is immensely rich 
and doesn’t need any money.” The price 
is $73, but three to seven years’ time will 
be allowed at six per cent interest, and 
the agent will need a stopping place, as he 
is going to be in the community a week or 
two, or a month, and will board out half 
the amount at $2 a night. 

The ‘trade is made, stove is set up and 
then note is presented for signature, 
which has the time of payment as well as 
the amount printed in note due in three or 
four months. But the agent who is ever 
ready to smooth all rough places readily 
explains that of course that is the. time 
the note falls due and will then begin 
drawing interest, and to make the matter 
seem soft will leave a kind of printed 
guarantee on which he writes the party 
is to have three payments, or seven pay- 
ments, as the case may be. But when 
note comes due the never-failing collector 
| comes and demands immediate and full 
payment. He knows — of the sev- 
en-year contract. He only has note to go 
by which is now due and must be paid. 
Mr. P., the agent, has been discharged, 
etc. Well, he usually succeeds in his 
“bulldozing” way to squeeze the full 
amount from the poor fellow. There are 
some, however, who feel secure in the ex- 
emption laws that manage to hold their 
own, and-some of them have managed to 
get off for less than half (probably about 
the real) value of the stove. Some of 
these poor fellows have had to sell the 
meat from their families to enable them 
to pay their notes. Shame on such ne- 
farious business. 

Moral: These people should read the 
RURAL WORLD, and if they can not 
find what they want at local dealers, 
send to some reliable advertiser of the 
RURAL WORLD. J. D. HART. 

Pope Co., Ill. 


THE FARMER W WHO THINKS. 





The farmer who is is thinking of buying a 
binder will, if he is wise, reflect upon the 
importance of buying the best. The ex- 
perience of money-making agriculturists 
is that it pays to invest in the best. There 
are always second and third grades which 
@ man can buy for less money, but Lom f 
are far the most expensive when at wor 
in the field. The McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Company of Chicago has n 
making harvesting machinery for 70 years, 
and for 1901 offer to the farmer the Mc- 
Cormick Binder, a binder which is me- 
chanically perfect. The same may be 
said with regard to McCormick Mowers 
and McCormick Rakes. The machines 
which lead in design, construction, light 
‘draft and in working ability are certainly 
Potmedt worth the buying farmers’ closest in- 
spection. 
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FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 
[fF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


CH e 


CHICAGO a 
i 7 


AND 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.’ 
For particulars, address 


D. BOWES, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo 





WANTED—POSITION. 

By a thorough practical sheep, cattle, hog raiser, 
breeder of many ) ears’ experience who has han- 
died a large business; a position as manager on 
farm or ranch, or 1 would take haif interest and 
put labor against capital with the right party. Am 





FINE M. B. TURKEYS 


Forsalecheap. Also a few B. P R, Cv ckerels. 
Eggs in season. MI8S MARGARET W SH ELS. 
Oaklaw Grange, Purdy, Mo. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
(Conger strain), Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Prize 
winning, exhibition, excetlent breeding specimens, 
Also a good 80 A farm, 

U, E. THURMOND, 
Blue Rock Poultry Farm. LOUISIANA, Mo, 


Need Sweet Potatoes,12 kinds 


\sparagus, 1 yr, 3 varieties. 


thabars Roots, 
Linnaeus and Victoria. 

ve »00k now from full assortment 
ane sbi at any date ordered. Cash, 
Description price list free. 
PREBLES. IBLE & UO., COBDEN, ILL. 


Inaugural 
Excursions 


Washington, D.C. 


VIA 





and eggs for sale. 
























































B. & O..S-W. 





In every town 
and village 
may be had, 








that makes your 
horses glad. 
























































ONE FARE x" 


From All Si ag 
MARCH Ist, 2nd and 3rd, 


Good returning to March 8th, 1901. 





Special Low Rates 


FOR 
MILITARY 6iGaxizations. 

3 SOLID TRAINS DAIL 

Modern Day Coaches,'Pullman Draw- 

ing Room Sleepers. Observation 

Cars and Dining Cars. 








For detailed information call on any Agent or 
address 7 . 


O. P. McCarty, 


y capable and will consider Rage 5 he 








SCHEESINCER |. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
1901—GREAT ANNUAL SALES. 


New Spring Dress Goods, 
New Black Goods, 

New Spring Silks, 

The New Wash Goods, 
Laces and Embroideries, 


The opportunity of the year—al- 
ways availed of by thrifty shop- 
pers, because of its manifest ad- 
vantages Regardless of distance 
—of where you reside—write AT 
ONCE for samples. 

Get our special prices on Chi- 
cago’s choicest, est selected 
stocks—make an early selection 
while lines are fresh and complete. 

REE—Our Illustrated spring 
Catalogue issued March 10. 

Send in your name for it—IT’S 

FREE. It’s invaluable for those 

who buy through the mails. 





first-class “propositions. Gilt edged 
Care Rural Wor.d, 8t. Louis, | > 





HIGHEST CASH PRICE PAID FO 


*3s,000 SKUNK SKINS. Corpespanagnce 


?Rurkhart Main & 2d, Cincinnati, O 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


H ESTABLISHED 1876. 


AYWARD’ 


Shorthand and Business College. 


Shorthand, Book- ing, q 
Spelling, Fecutae eae Finest 































best, 
work best, are 
best; with every 


mick light-draft » 
Binder is the binder 
by which the 
merits of 
all other 
binders 
are 
judged. 
The 
points 
in which 
it leadsall 
other makes 
are great 
capacity, sim- 
plicity, dura- 
bility, and 
light draft. The 
McCormick Bi 


0) 


wa 


nder 
gets all the 
grain, 
The McCormick 


light-draft Mow 
ersare the clean- 
est cutting, farth- 
est going mowers, 
Other mowers 
are built to look 
like the McCor- 
mick, but they 
do not work 
like the Mc- 
Cormick, 
The McCor- 
mickMow- 
ers getall 
the grass. 
The McCormick light-draft Hay Rake 
is everything that a farmer can ask for 
inarake, It is neat, it is strong, it is the 
rake you want. The McCormick light- 
draft “Daisy” Reaper is the best reaper 
you can put on your farm, The McCor- 
mick light-draft Corn Binder is the onl 
truly successful corn binder. It is stiff, 
itis strong and it binds the corn as it 
stands, which is the only successful 
way—this way is our patent. The McCor- 
mick Corn Huskerand Fodder Shredder 
is a medium sized machine with large 
capacity. Itis a little giant, Many buy 
it for job work. It is the surest money- 
making shredder on the market. The 
McCormick Twine is spun by the most 
modern machinery and passes the most 
rigid inspection. McCormick light-draft 
Header is the very best ever put intothe 
field; instead of six horses you only need 
four with this machine. McCormick 
Knife’and Tool Grinder isa great advan- 
tage to every farmer. A sharp knife 
saves draft. Itis quickly changed to a 
general tool grinder. 
The Betermich Bervosting Machine Co., sales,” 


the greatest honors, the grostent s 
and the greatest works in th: 


WRITE FOR GATALOGUE 


REBUILT MACHINERY 
A ost © Siachinery "Depot om eat on earth et ty 


ite: 


\ 














eri 
Chicago Hi House Wrecking Co., 
Ww. Botha Iron Sts. Caleage, 






























































B you 
DISTRIBUTION 
WHICH WE ARE 
AWAY for" doing a little work tor us. 
This you can do in less that. one hour 
Th ise ond oth er most liberal offers are 
luce one of the most interesting and best N 
York publications into every home in the United 
States and Canada: WE DO NOT WANT 
ONE CENT OF YOUR MONEY. The 
current issue has many most interesting stories, and 
a copy will be SE FE to each person 
answering this advertisement. When you have dis- 
the missing bird, mark it with a cross and 
send it to us and you will bows from us 
t ma 





the ott, Dey. ana Night ana'Ses Sat Ris 
ding St. Louis. M mE 



































Of Highest Germinating Power. 
FARMERS’ INTEREST (White o 
REID’S YELLOW DEN 








y, rich, heavy ears, 
shelling ory more any nny ns weisiten Oe growers; easily husked ears. Strong seed, se 
ear by ear from pure Geek, sold at ph o It you wanta Yield bet better corn, and are think- 
ing of changing seed, be sure to send for my free circular atonce. L. C. B Aa Tr corm, 20d are cuink- 


inte fear” fitch ‘pri prise es takers at il big corn 


















Something for 


Sporting People. 
ener 


1 book ever pu 
some Eve’ 


ceipt of one —— 


bound. Full of 
ation. 

ted, ery 
should have on one. Sent peas sealed oa. re- 
65 East Randolph St. , Chicago, Ill. 


FDS 


- EVERYTHING IN THE SEED Lit LINE, Sestxend rar 


Kansas Standard Tomato. the earliest 
Catalogue Free. KANSAS SEED HOUSE, F. Barteldes & Go. Lawrence, Kas. 







in Ww 
y for ai "aitatter Kami’ ay qs Sent ition Millet and ail other 
Headquarters {;° and Grass sin ntroducers and growers of the 


est and best variety known, Our 1901 





Send for our New Catalogue. 





EEDS: 






OF FALL | KINDS” ‘<= pide of amsorted “Vagetable or 


For large quan- 
Unies weiss ae 


Sieur i verkn SEED CO., . 
1110- 1112 N Third 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 














General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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